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TASS Jauds PLO’s ‘heroic deed’ 

MOSCOW {A ji) — The official Soviet news agency TASS noted 
the begjrtning of the Palestine Liberation Organisation's (PLO) 
withdrawal mm* west Beirut Saturday and said “the Palestinians 
have accomplished a heroic deed.” TASS said that Israeli Def- 
ence" Minister Ariel Sharon's claims that the PLO had suffered a 
political- Tind milii ary defeat was “nothing other than an end- 
eavour by the rsraeli leadership to indulge in wishful thinking... 
never before in the period of Arab-lsraeli wars did the Zionist 
aggressors sustain such telling blows and such heavy losses from 
the heroic Palestinian fighters as this time.” Radio Moscow said 
the PLO took the decision to leave west Beirut on purely hum- 
anitarian grounds to save the lives of thousands of the city's 
inhabitants. The safety of the PLO units during their evacuation is 
being assured by Lebanese army units and 350 French servicemen 
who have arrived to take part in the disengagement force.” 
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Palestinians detain Israeli driver 


TEL AVIV (R) — Palestinian forces are holding an Israeli who 
was captured when he drove two foreign journalists into west 
Beirut Saturday, Israel Television reported. The television report 
said the driver entered west Beirut with the journalists by mistake. * 
After being questioned by commandos the journalists were rel- 
eased but Palestinians were still holding the Israeli driver, the 
report added. The television report did not identify the jou- 
rnalists. It was not immediately clear what steps Israel was taking 
to get back the Israeli driver. 


Price: Jordan 100 fOs: Syria 1 pound; Lebanon 1 pound: Saudi Arabia 1.50 riyals; UAE 1.50 dirhams; Great Britain 25 pence 


. ;-i ‘No-one has won 
in Lebanon war’ 

NEW YORK (R) — The head of 
,7'* : the American- Arab Relations 

Committee. Dr. M.T. Mehdi. said 
.‘ I there were no winners in Israel's 
' invasion of Lebanon and called for 

L ? % renewed efforts to find a per- 
manent solution to the Palestinian 
r l problem. “Contrary to Palestinian 
r »: claims, we believe the PLO lost" 

- militarily in Beirut. In a war eve- 
ryone is a loser and the Israelis lost 
11 also -politically " Dr. Mehdi said in 
a statement issued here. “This is a 
‘•■‘i* shameful day as the exiled Pal- 
kv estinians are being dispersed to 
new exiles. Their departure to new 
lands will not solve the problem: It 
- v, will only aggravate the situation,” 
he said. “We have to think afresh 
'ir. % . in terms of permanent solutions 
rather than haphazard temporary 
, arrangements. The solution has to 

^ take the Palestinians to Palestine 

j{ and nowhere else.’* 

,s Sudan to receive 

1,000 Palestinians 

CAIRO (R) — Sudan will rec- 
eive 1.000 Palestinian fighters 
■- and their families being evacuated 

from Lebanon, the Egyptian Mid- 
: " die East News Agency (MENA) 

k reported Saturday. Reporting 

.from Khartoum, MENA said Pre- 
sident Jaafar Numeiri had rec- 
• v eived a Palestine Liberation Org- 

anisation (PLO) delegation and 
: . told them of his government's full 

support for “the Palestinian rev- 
olution." The Egyptian agency 
said Sudan decided to receive 
V . 1.000 fighters instead of a pre- 
viously specified 600. Palestinian 
families would follow at a later 
stage. The fighters will be housed 
in camps at Shendi. 300 kil- 
ometres north of the capital. 
MENA added. 

Space conference 
condemns aggression 
on Lebanon 

VIENNA (R) — A United Nat- 
ions conference on outer space 
Saturday passed an Arab ame- 
ndment’ to its final report den- 
ouncing the use of surveillance 
satellites against the Lebanese and 
Palestinian people. The ame- 
ndment. which did not name Isr- 
ael. said “many delegates den- 
ounce the wrongful use of space 
techniques, such as surveillance 
satellites, in cases of military con- 
flict and condemn the aggression 
committed against Lebanon.” It 
was proposed by Algeria and sup- 
ported by Lebanon. Syria, Libya, j 
Tunisia. Sudan. Egypt, Iraq and ! 
T Saudi Arabia. The amendment 
also denounced “the barbarous > 
massacres committed against the 
Palestinian and Lebanese civilian 
populations.” The second U.N. 
conference on the cxplorat ion and 
peaceful use of outer space 
(Unispace-82) was due to end 
Saturday. 

Gulf Arabs to aid 
MEA, Beirut airport 

RIYADH (R) — Gulf Arab cou- 
ntries were reported Saturday to 
have offered financial aid to help 
Lebanon repair war damages inf- 
licted on Beirut International 
Airport and the fleet of the Leb- 
anese Middle East Airlines 
(MEA). The Saudi afternoon 
newspaper A1 Jazcer&h quoted an 
official source as saying a number 
of Arab countries were par- 
ticipating in the aid package. The 
source declined however to ide- 
ntify the countries involved or give 

an estimate of the cost. Several of 
MEA's passenger planes were 
destroyed or badly damaged dur- 
ing fighiing in and around Beirut 
r airport between Israeli forces and 
Palestinian commandos. Al Jaz- 
ewah’s report satd work on. rep- 
airing the airport was expected to 
bep» Sunday and that normal air 
traffic would be resumed in less 
than two weeks' time. 

Rebete destroy 
bridge in Kurdistan 

r LONDON (R) — Guerrillas of 
the Iranian left-wing 
-• Mujffhedeen-e-Khalq org- 
j. aaisatkm uid Saturday they had 
. . destroyed a heavily -guard cd br i- 
dge fleartbe Iran-fraq border m 
northern Kurdistan. The Paris 
bureau of the Mujahedcen told 
' that the «t- 



Palestinian commandos leave 
tears, flowers and vows never 



BEIRUT (Agencies) — Beirut res- 
ounded to the roar of thousands of guns 
Saturday as the besieged west side of 
the city bade farewell to Palestinian 
fighters with tears, flowers and cries of 
anti-Israeli defiance. 


A Palestinian commando, about to board a ship 
from Beirut to Cyprus as part of Palestinian wit- 


hdrawal from the Lebanese capital, Saturday bids 
farewell to his young daughter (A.P. wire photo) 


Aug. 21 marks 13th year 
since arson at Al Aqsa 

AMMAN Petra) — Saturday, Aug. 21 marked the 13th sad rem- 
embrance i»f the burning of Al Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem perpetrated 
by a Zionist Fanatic. On this day Muslims remember the Zionist crime 
of placing a bag laden with explosives inside the holy shrine which 
went off causing a fire that severely damaged the mosque and part of 
its building. 

The Israeli authorities, blaming the ugly crime on Australian Zio- 
nist Michael Rohan whom they described as “mentally unstable”, at 
the time tried to block the fire extinguishers from putting out the fire 
but the local residents brought in water from their homes and were 
finally able to extinguish the fire. 

The Zionist crime was considered another link in a long series of 
practices to demolish holy places and part of their attempts to Judaise 
Palestinian territory and obliterate its Arab and Muslim cultural 
heritage. 

Iraq threatens to destroy 
Kharg Island oil terminal 


Beirut amid 
to surrender 


BEIRUT (R) — Iraq said Sat- 
urday it would destroy the Iranian 
oil terminal on Kharg Island in the 
Gulf if Iran continued to shell 
Iraqi towns and refused to make 
peace. 

The Iraqi News Agency (IN A) 
said the destruction of Iran’s main 
outlet for oil exports was the sec- 
ond stage of an Iraqi warning to 
Iran. 

The first stage of the threatened 
action was to cordon oil the Island 
and bomb any foreign ship that 
tried to dock there. 

IN A said the Iraqi air Force 
bombed the island last Sunday and 
its planes had photographed the 
damage. 

Kharg Island lies within a mil- 
itary exclusion /one declared by 
Iraq earlier this week. 

Baghdad says any foreign ship 
that enters the area does so at its 
own risk. 


NAIROBI (R> — Life has ret- 
urned to normal on the Seychelles 
Islands where units of the army 
mutinied for 36 hours earlier this 
week, journalists of the Seychelles 
News Agency S3 id Saturday. 

The journalists were speaking 
in Victoria, the islands' capital, by 
telephone to Reuters in Nairobi. 

They said a curfew imposed 
after the mutiny had been lifted 
and international flights into 


NAIROBI (R) — President Dan- 
iel arap Moi Saturday formally 
disbanded the Kenyan air force, 
most of whose personnel have 
been in custody since they lau- 
nched an abortive coup against 
Kenya's pro-western gov- 
ernment on Aug. 1 . 

An announcement from the 
president’s office said the air force 
was being disbanded because of its 
rebellion and that a new Kenyan 
air force would be formed under 
the command of Maj-Gen. M. 
Mohammad. 

Gen. Mohammad, believed to 


raid on Wednesday, according to a 
ship’s captain who saw the raid. 
Capt. Olof Naess ot the 
1 09.98 1 -ton Bergen-registered 
tanker Hadrian told Reuters by 
radio link with Bahrain Saturday 
that he saw flames leap into the 
night sky and that smoke hung 
over oil tanks after the evening 
raid. 

Officials on shore saida number- 
ed tanks were hit. he added. 

An Iraqi military spokesman 
said on Wednesday that Iraqi for- 
ces shelled the terminal but the 
Iranian Oil Ministry in Tehran 
denied that Kharg had been att- 
acked. 

Capt. Naess, speaking from 
his ship steaming south 40 miles 
off the Saudi Arabian port of Ras 
Tanurah, said his vessel was loa- 
ding at Sea Island terminal, about 
two miles from Kharg. at the time. 

Loading at Sea Island stopped 
during the raid but resumed later, 
he said. 


Mahe. the main island of the Ind- 
ian Ocean archipelago, had res- 
umed. 

According to the newsmen, 
only one or two of the mutineers 
were still at large. 

The official deathtoll during the 
mutiny, which began when rebels 
look over the radio station and 
held hostages, is seven killed, inc- 
luding two Chilians. 


be from Kenya's ethnic Somali 
minority, played a key role at the 
head of loyalist troops who cru- 
shed the Aug. 1 rebellion. 

Informed sources said he per- 
sonally led the forces which rec- 
aptured the Voice of Kenya radio 
station, from where the rebels 
broadcast statements announcing 
President Mot’s downfall. 

Up to 2.000 air force men were 
being held pending courts martial, 
the sources said. The force is bel- 
ieved to have had about 2.500 
men before the rebellion. 


Sharon 

warns 

Damascus 

BEIRUT (A.P.) — After wat- 
ching the first batch of Palestinian 
commandos withdraw from Beirut 
Saturday. Israeli Defence Min- 
ister Ariel Sharon subtly warned 
Syria that Israeli guns are within 
range of shelling the Syrian cap- 
ital. Damascus. 

This was the second lime in a 
week that the defence minister has 
hinted that the Israelis may turn 
their Lebanese invasion into an 
assault on the Syrians, who have 
some 30.000 troops in Lebanon 
under an Arab League mandate. 

“Syrians have a pro- 
bIem...Damascus. all of Dam- 
ascus. is in range of our artillery." 
Mr. Sharon said, referring to Isr- 
ael's positions in the eastern 
Bekaa Valley of Lebanon, where 
it battled the Syrians in the early 
days of the war. 

In occupied Jerusalem. Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir sounded 
a similar line, saying Israel - s pro- 
ximity to Damascus should be an 
incentive to the Syrians to leave 
Lebanon as demanded by Israel. 

“If the Syrians want israel to 
wiihdraw from positions 25 kil- 
ometres from its capital. Dam- 
ascus. it should wiihdraw from 
Lebanon.” he said. 

Mr. Sharon w arned the Syrians 
earlier this week that Israel would 
hit back if Palestinian commandos 
continued to raid Israeli positions 
from behind Syrian lines in the 
Bekaa Valiev. 

At a news conference Saturday 
in Beirut. Mr. Sharon stressed that 
his country wanted the Syrians to 
lea\e Lebanon along with the Isr- 
aelis in a negotiated withdrawal. 

OT a war against Syria. Mr. Sha- 
ron said. "We don't want it.” 


PARIS ( R » — A powerful bomb 
exploded in a central Paris street 
Saturday, killing a bomb disposal 
expert and seriously injuring ano- 
ther in the latest ot a series oi 
blasts in the French capital. 

Police said it was not yet certain 
who was the target of Saturday's 
dericc, which went off between 
two cars in the Avenue de la Boli- 
rdonnais in the residential Sev- 
enth District. 

A telephone caller, claiming to 
be the leader of Action Directe, a 
left-wing extremist group out- 
lawed three days ago. said the 
bomb was the work of his org- 
anisation. But police said they 
were unsure the call was aut- 
hentic. 

The group was banned the day 
after President Francois Mit- 
terrand personally pledged to era- 
dicate terrorism in France. 

Saturday's bomb went off dose 
to the homes of American fam- 
ilies. including that ot a l\S. dip- 
lomat. but police stressed it was 
not known who w as the intended 
target. 

One bomb disposal expert was 
killed outright as he walked tow- 
ards the device to in to defuse it 


The traditional tribute of firing 
rifles into the air reached a cre- 
scendo as the first commandos sai- 
led to Cyprus on the initial stage of 
their evacuation to Jordan and 
Iraq. 

Over the next two weeks an est- 
imated 15.000 Palestinian com- 
mandos and Syrian troops are due 
to be dispersed among eight Arab 
countries under the supervision of 
a neutral force drawn from four 
nations. 

The complex operation, neg- 
otiated by U.S. envoy Philip 
Habib following a 1 0-week siege 
of Beirut by Israeli invasion for- 
ces. got under way at dawn with 
the arrival of 350 paratroops of 
the French Foreign Legion. 

The legionnaires, vanguard of 
the multi-national force, imm- 
ediately deployed among the 
bullet-scarred warehouses and 
rusting containers of the port, at 
the northern end of the Green 
Line dividing the capital. 

As the French secured the area. 
Israeli troops withdrew and units 
of the Lebanese army moved in. 

A few kilometres away, about 
400 Palestinian commandos boa- 
rded trucks to begin the wit- 


AMMAN (R) — The first batch of 
Palestinian commandos to arrive 
in Jordan will be flown from Cyp- 
rus to a military' base in Jordan on 
Sunday, Jordanian officials said 
Saturday. 

'They did not name the base, but 
suggested it could be iu Mafraq, 70 
kilometres north of Amman. 

The officials gave no reason for 
the change in plans. Previous rep- 
orts said Jordan would prefer the 
commandos to come by land. 

They did not say how many Pal- 
estinian fighters would be arr- 
iving, but Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) officials here 


TUNIS ( R) — Tunisia will be a 
centre For political activity but not 
a springboard for military ope- 
rations by the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) after it leaves 
Beirut. Tunisian Prime Minister 
Mohammad M" zali said Saturday. 

Tunisia was prepared to receive 
up to S00 Palestinian fighters and 
the PLO leadership including 
Yasser Arafat, he said in an int- 
erview with the Tunisian new- 
spaper As Sabah. Mr. M’zali said: 
"Tunisia will be a centre to con- 


and the second was severely mai- 
med and lighting for his life, police 
said. 

Police had cordoned off the str- 
eet around midday after passers- 
by alerted them to a suspicious 
parcel between two cars. The dis- 
posal experts arrived soon aft- 
erwards. 

The bomb damaged the dis- 
posal unit's van and other cars, as 
well as shattering nearby win- 
dows. 

A police spokesman said it left a 
crater some l« centimetres deep 
in the road. 

After the blast, a call was made 
to a French press organisation cla- 
iming responsibility for the attack 
in the name of Jean Marc Rou- 
illan. the leader of Action Direct? . 

“This is Jean Marc Rouillan." 
the caller said. “We claim res- 
ponsibility for the attack." But 
another caller later telephoned 
the same organisation disclaiming 
responsibility for Action Dircctc. 

Action Dirccte claimed res- 
ponsibility two days ago for a 
bomb attack which badly dam- 
aged ihe offices of a right-wing 
Paris magazine. It was the 15lh 
terrorist incident in Paris within a 


hdrawal that marks the end of an 
era for the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO). 

Ironically, their joumey began 
at a sports stadium where many 
military rallies have been staged 
since the Palestinians turned Leb- 
anon into the bastion of their str- 
uggle against Israel 13 years ago. 

AD around, the burned-out 
shells of tall buildings testified to 
the ferocity of the Israeli bom- 
bardments that have assailed the 
PLO and its Syrian allies in the 
city. 

As the trucks moved into the 
rubble-strewn streets, the pac- 
ked crowds chanted: “We will 
never surrender” and “The gun 
will be held high.” Banners pro- 
claimed that “All roads lead to 
Jerusalem.” 

The departing fighters raised 
their arms in victory salutes as 
they were showered with rice and 
flowers. In the midst of the chaotic 
scene, a commando in combat 
gear stepped down to embrace a 
little girl wearing a T-shirt with the 
legend: “1 survived operation 
peace for Galilee”— the Israeli 
code-name for the June 6 invasion 
of Lebanon. 


said only members of the Jordan- 
based Palestine Liberation Army 
(PLA) would come to Jordan. 

In the early days of the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon, a regiment of 
the PLA-believed to number bet- 
ween 600 and 1,000 men— moved to 
Lebanon to take part in the fig- 
hting. 

Several thousand Palestinian 
and Jordanian volunteers also left 
Tor Lebanon, according to the off- 
icials, who said they had no inf- 
ormation yet on whether the vol- 
unteers would be among the ret- 
urning fighters. 


cert political activity and for talks 
but will not be a springboard for 
military operations.” He said he 
was convinced that the Pal- 
estinians would not interfere in 
Tunisia's internal affairs, just as 
Tunisia would not interfere in 
their affairs or try to influence 
their decisions. 

Tunisia was already prepared to 
welcome the Palestinians and “all 
material and security measures 
have been taken to guarantee a 
restful stay.” 


month. 

Mr. Rouillan has denied that 
Action Direcie was responsible for 
a gun and grenade attack on a Jew- 
ish restaurant last week in which 
six people were killed. 

‘Lebanese’ group's claim 

A spokesman claiming to bel- 
ong to a groupcalled the Lebanese 
Armed Revolutionary Factions 
later telephoned a news org- 
anisation in Paris to say that his 
group was behind Saturday's att- 
ack. 

Speaking in a strong foreign 
accent, he said: “We are res- 
ponsible for the ami-imperialist 
attack in Avenue de la Bou- 
rdonnais. which took place at 
midday today.” 

The same group claimed res- 
ponsibility for the killing last Jan- 
uary of the U.S. military attache. 
Lt.-CoI. Charles Ray. who was 
shot dead outside his Paris home. 

Another Lebanese group has 
said it was responsible for a failed 
attempt last November to kill act- 
ing U.S. Ambassador Christian 
Chapman. 


At the port. Israeli soldiers in 
nearby buildings watched as the 
Palestinians walked up the ramp 
of the Cyprus-registered feny Sol 
Georgios still carrying their per- 
sonal weapons. 

A PLO officer said the biggest 
group leaving Saturday comprised 
regular soldiers of the Palestine 
Liberation Army (PLA) Badr 
Brigade based in Jordan, whp had 
been drafted into Lebanon at the 
start of the invasion. They- were 
returning to Amman. 

The others were members of the 
pro-Iraqi Arab Liberation Front 
( ALF). many of whom have been 
here since 1969. They were going 
to Baghdad, he said. 

There was a constant rattle of 
celebratory gunfire in the distance 
and several bullets came too close 
for the comfort of some jou- 
rnalists. but the ship left without 
incident. 

The Palestinians' Lebanese lef- 
tist allies, militiamen of the Nas- 
serite Murabitoun. lined the sand 
dunes firing wildly into the air as 
the trucks moved towards the 
port. 

TheShrite Muslim paramilhaiy 
organisation Amal also sent con- 
tingents to say farewell. 

“Revolution will never end' 

Salah KHalaf. a member of the 
PLO’s policy-making central 
committee, said Friday night that 
the organisation would set up its 
headquarters in Damascus. 

In a speech reported by the Pal- 
estine news agency WAFA, he 


NICOSIA (Agencies) — About 
400 Palestinians, the first group to 
evacuate Beirut, will arrive here 
Sunday morning and be flown dir- 
ect to their destinations, the Cyp- 
rus Foreign Ministry said Sat- 
urday. 

Officials would give no details 
of the arrangements being made 
or the final destinations of the Pal- 
estinians. 

But a spokesman for the shi- 
pping agency from whom the U.S. 
embassy chartered the ship Sol 
Goigios for the evacuation said 
wounded Palestinians would be 
among the first batch to arrive and 
would be treated in local hospitals. 

Those fit enough would be 
flown direct to Iraq and Jordan. 


‘Soviets have 
missile base 
in Ethiopia’ 


NIAMEY. Niger (R) — An Eri- 
trean guerrilla leader accused the 
Soviet Union Saturday of building 
a missile base and stockpiling 
weapons in Ethiopia with the aim 
of further intervention in the reg- 
ion. 

The medium range missile base 
was built earlier this year on Musa 
AJi mountain. 35 kilometres inl- 
and between Djibouti and the 
Ethiopian Red Sea port of Assab. 
Taha Nur told Reuters. 

‘‘We know they (the Soviets) 
have built a missile base there.” 
said Mr. Nur. a leader of the Eri- 
trean National Liberation Front- 
Popular Liberation Forces 
(NLF-PLF). 

He said the Soviets had brought 
huge quantities of arms and amm- 
unition to the Ethiopian Red Sea 
port of Massawa and nearby Dah- 
lak Island in recent months. 

“The stockpile is enough to 
meet the needs of Ethiopia and 
South Yemen for th^ next 10 
years.” Mr. Nur said. 

“It means the Soviets are pre- 
paring for intervention in the 
Arabian Peninsula through South 
Yemen, and in Somalia or the 
Suijan through Ethiopia.” he 
added. 

He said that South Yemenis, 
Cubans and East Germans were 
also assisting Ethiopia to crush the 
NLF-PLF and two other groups 
fighiing for independence for the 
former Italian colony of Eritrea on 
the Red Sea. The independence 
campaign has lasted more than 20 
years. 


said: 

“Your brethren departing from 
here will fight from every position 
in which they find themselves...be 
assured that they are only moving 
from one fighting position to ano- 
ther. for this revolution will never 
end.” 

During coming weeks the leg- 
ionnaires are to be reinforced by 
more French troops as well as 800 
American Marines and 350 Ita- 
lians. The Americans arc to take 
over the port and the French wil^ 
redeploy along the Green Line, 
with the Italians at the int- 
ernational airport in the southern 
suburbs. 

At the same time. Lebanese 
soldiers will move into west Beirut 
to supervise completion of the 
Palestinian and Syrian wit- 
hdrawal. 

As the evacuation got olf to a 
smooth start. Lebanese politicians 
continued negotiations in an effort 
to avert a crisis over the election of 
a new president. 

The 92-member parliament was 
to have met last week to choose a 
successor to President Elias Sar- 
kis. whose six-year term of office 
expires on Sept. 23. 

But the session was postponed 
until Monday after Muslim and 
leftist leaders voiced strong opp- 
osition to the only candidate to 
declare himself so far— Bashir 
Gemayel, oommander of Leb- 
anon’s powerful rightist militia. 


French troops in position; 
PLO pullout schedule, page 8 


The agency was sending two 
more vessels to Lebanon in the 
next few days. The Sol Phryne 
would pick up 1 .000 Palestinians 
Sunday and take them directly to 
Tunisia. 

Reporters were to be allowed to 
take pictures, but not to talk to the 
commandos. Larnaca port off- 
icials said. 

The subdued early morning 
reception underscored the del- 
icacy of the transfer operation. 
”We are in a very difficult position 
here." said one official. 

Cyprus, the self-styled gateway 
to the Middle East, has for years 
been plagued by violence ove- 
rflowing from elsewhere in the 
region. 


Vatican names 
new nuncio 
for Lebanon 

VATICAN CITY (R) — Pope 
John Paul 11 has appointed Italian 
Archbishop Luciano Angeloni the 
new apostolic nuncio (amb- 
assador) in Lebanon, the Vatican 
announced Saturday. 

Monsignor Angeloni. 65, who 
has been apostolic pro-nuncio in 
South Korea for four years, rep- 
laces Archbishop Carlo Fumo 
who becomes nuncio in Brazil. 

The Pope, who has expressed 
grave concern about the plight of 
Lebanon, conferred with Mother 
Theresa of Calcutta at his summer 
residence in Castel Gandoifo last 
Thursday, after she completed a 
personal mission to Beirut on his 
behalf. 

But Vatican sources discounted 
any significance in the app- 
ointments. noting that the move to 
Brazil for 61 -year-old Monsignor 
Fumo was an apparent promotion 
.since that country has the largest 
number of Catholics in the world. 


Superb leisure in 
Jordan Garden 
Motels 

“GARDENS’ 1 

Restaurants 

Unique in Amman where 
you find your fresh lobster 
& sea Fish as well as the 
extra Lebanese Mezze. 

Pool-Cine 2000-Hotel 
small Disney land 
For high society & families 

Tel: 842171-2 


Oil storage tanks at Kharg Isl- 
and were on fire after an Iraqi air 


Victoria returns to normal 


Kenya disbands air force 


Paris blast kills 1 , maims another 


Palestinian units expected 
to arrive in Jordan today 


Cyprus ready for PLO transit 


6 No PLO military activity in Tunis’ 



Product of history’s biggest stream of immigration 

/ — _ _ ......... - i ■ t ■ .1 ■ L..U...L. . J . Ua.lia ! i..L .l! .1 


/ By Thomas Sowell 

THE PEOPLING of America is 
one of the great dramas in human 
history. Over the years, a massive 
stream of humanity — 45 million 
* people — crossed every ocean and 
continent to reach the United 
States. They came speaking every 
language and representing every 
nationality, race and religion. 
Today there are more people of 
Irish ancestry in the United States 
than in Ireland, more Jews than in 
Israel, more blacks than in most 
African countries. There are more 
people of Polish ancestry in 
Detroit than in most of the leading 
cities in Poland, and more than 
twice as many people of Italian 
. ancestry in New York as in Ven- 
ice. 

The sheer magnitude of Ameri- 
can ethnic communities makes 
them autonomous 'cultures with 
lives of their own — neither copies 
fo some “mainstream" model nor 
mere overseas branches of some 
other country's culture. 

These communities that make 
up the mosaic of American society 
cannot be adequately described as 
“minorities.” There is no “major- 
ity." The largest single identifiable 
. ethnic strain is people of British 
ancestry — who make up just 15 
per cent of the American popu- 
lation. They barely outnumber 
German-Americans (13 per cent) 
or blacks (11 percent). Millions of 
Americans cannot identify them- 
selves at all ethnically, due to 
intermixtures over the gen- 
erations. 

The setting in which the history 
of all these peoples unfolded is no 
less impressive than the numbers 
and varieties of the peoples them- 
selves. The United States is one of 
the largest cultural-linguistic units 
in the history of the world. From 
San Francisco to Boston is the 
same distance as from Madrid to 
Moscow. Yet here there is one 
language, one set of laws and one 
economy in an area that, in 
Europe and elsewhere, is frag- 
mented into a multitude of 
nations, languages and competing 
military and political blocs. The 
size and cohesion of the American 
. society are all the more remark- - 
able because of the diverse origins 
of the people. 

Diversify 

The mixture of unity and diver- 
sity runs through American his- 
tory as through American society 
today. No ethnic group has been 
wholly unique, and yet no two are 
completely alike. Each group has 
its own geographic distribution 
pattern, reflecting conditions 
when they arrived on American 
soil and the evolution of the indus- 
tries and regions to which they 
became attached. Even the ages of 
American ethnic groups vary - 
widely. 

. Mexican-Americans and 

Puerto Ricans have median ages 
of less than 20 years, while the 

average Irish -American or 

Italian-American is more than 30 

■ years old. and Jewish-Americans 

are over 40. These age differences 


re fleet not only current fertility experience, or both, so it is not 
patterns — some groups are com- surprising that older ethnic groups 
posed disproportionately of chil- . earn more than younger ethnic 


dren — but also historic changes in 
fertility patterns that have caused 
the successive generations to be of 
drastically altered size in some 
groups. 

Incomes, occupations and 
unemployment rates differ sub- 
stantially among American ethnic 
groups, as do rates of crime, fer- 
tility and business ownership. The 
explanation of those differences is 
complex and in many ways sur- 
prising. None of the easy expla- 
nations fits all the facts. Colour 
has obviously played a major role 
in deter mining the fate of many 
Americans, and yet a black ethnic 
group like the West Indians earns 
more than a predominantly white 
ethnic group like the Puerto 
Ricans, and the Japanese earn 
more than whites in general. The 
initial wealth of a group and its 
time of arrival are obviously 
important, as many wealthy “old 
families'’ show, but the Jews 
arrived late and penniless in the 
19th century and are now more 
affluent than any other ethnic 
group. 

The incomes, occupations and 
unemployment rates of American 
ethnic groups are too different 
from one another to be described 
by any generalization. Moreover, 
it is as misleading in the economic 
area as in other areas to think of 
them as “minorities" who fall ’ 
below some “majority,’' or 
national average, in socio- 
economic terms. A number of 
ethnic groups exceed the national 
average in socioeconomic status. 

Family Income Index 

(U.S. average 100) 

Jewish 172 

Japanese —................132 

Polish ..... MS 

Chinese ................. 112 

Italian ..............................112 

German ...........................107 

Anglo/Saxon 107 

Irish ................................1Q3 

TOTAL U.S. 100 

FHzpino ..............................99 

West Indian 94 

Mexican .........76 

Puerto Rican ......................63 

Black 62 

Indian ...............................60 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
National Jewish Population Survey 

Many factors are responsible 
for these economic differences 
among the various groups. Age is 
a major factor that is often over- 
looked. Ethnic groups that differ 
m average age — by 10 or 20 years 
m some cases — have vastly dif- 
ferent percentages of their popu- 
lation in the older age brackets, 
where people in professional and 

other high- income occupations 
are concentrated. For example, 

about 20 per cent of American 

Indians are age 45 or older, while 

twice that p er c en tage of Piolish- 
Americans are chat old. 

Higher income occupations typ- 

ically require either long periods 

of education or long yeaxs of 


groups. What is misleading is selves. Anothe 
when these gross differences are that the more : 
regarded as showing either the of low-income 
extent of employer discrimination fewer children 
or of ethnic “ability." Com- cessful membi 
parisons of the earnings of 30- population. T1 
year-old males show a narrower blacks, Indiai 
spread among ethnic groups, and have unusual!} 
when the comparison is between For example, . 
30-year-old males with the same women who h 
education, the differences become ondaiy school 

even smaller. than any othe 

In a country as vast as the same educati 
United States, with very different Mexican-Ame 
economic conditions in different have the bighi 
regions, the average income of an any American 
et hnic group depends to some causes of this p< 
extent on how the group is dis- nearly as clear 
tributed among the regions. Dif- When those 
ferences between members of the bave struggled 
same ethnic group located in dif- eny to affluent 
ferent places are often greater fully re pro duct 
than the difference between the means that muc 
national average income and the has to be repeat 
average income of the group as a the next genera 
whole. leave few desce 

with the advanu 
Disc riminati on by their success 

a part of the 

Discrimination has obviously accumulated 
influenced the incomes of Ameri- ethnic groups i 
can ethnic groups. All have been generation, ma 
discriminated against to one upward mobOit] 
degree or another. Yet some of feck of the n* 
the most successful — such as the personal cont 
Orientals — have experienced advantages thai 
worse discrimination than most, cessful member 
and the extraordinary success of their offspring. 


have the highest fertility rates, 
while Jews and Orientals have too 
few children to reproduce them- 
selves. Another striking pattern is 
that the more successful members 
of low-income groups have even 
fewer children than equally suc- 
cessful members of the general 
population. That is. high-income 
blacks, Indians and Hispanics 
have unusually low fertility rates. 
For example, Mexican- American 
women who have completed sec- 
ondary school have fewer children 
than any other women with the 
same education, even though 
Mexican-Americans as a group 
have the highest fertility rate of 
any American ethnic group. The 
causes of this pehnomenon are not 
nearly as clear as the effects of it. 

When those individuals who 
have struggled upward from pov- 
erty to affluence die off without 
fuliy reproducing themselves, it 
means that much of their struggle 
has to be repeated from scratch in 
the next generation because they 
leave few descendants to start off 
with the advantages made possible 
by their success. In other words, 
a part of the “human capital" 
accumulated by low-income 
ethnic groups perishes with each 
generation, making the group’s 
upward mobility more difficult for 
lack of the money, experience, 
personal contacts and other 
advantages that their more suc- 
cessful members could pass on to 


the Jews has been achieved in the 
face of centuries of anti-Semitism. 


High fertility directly lowers the 
standard of living of a group by 


The moral offensiveness of dis- spreading a given income more 
crimination has attracted much thinly among family members. 


attention, but whether its cause- 
and effect role is equally impor- 
tant is anotherquestion. There are 
also difficulties in distinguishing 
current employer discrimination 
from past discrimination in school- 
ing, whose effects may be present 
years later. 

Education is an obvious influ- 
ence on income: For every ethnic 
group, finishing college means an 
income above the national aver- 
age. In recent years, even long- 
standing black-white income dif- 
ferences have been «*lmiinafwi 
among college-educated young 
people with similar family charac- 
teristics. Hie amount of education 
varies greatly from one ethnic 
group to another and variations in 
educational quality add to these 
differences. Those groups with the 
largest quanity of education — 
Jews and Orientals — also tend to 
be educated in higher quality 
institutions and in the more 
demanding and higher paid fields, 
such as the natural sciences, 
medicine and law. 

The diversify of American 
ethnic groups in economic terms is 
equally apparent in such social 
characteristics as fertility, longev- 
ity, unemployment, crime and 
intelligence. 

As in the general society, fer- 
tility tends to be greatest where 
people are poorest: “the rich get 
richer, and the poor have chil- 
dren.” In general, those ethnic 

groups with the lowest incomes - 

blacks, Puerto Ricans, American 

Indians and Mexican-Americans 


Mexican-Americans average 
lower incomes per capita than 
blacks, even though blacks earn 
less, because Mexican -American 
families are larger. This con- 
tributes to the Mexican- 
Americans' poorer housing and 
'lesser education than blades — 
and, of course, much less than the 
general U.S. population. 
High fertility is also corre- 
lated with lower scores on mental 
tests by the children, who must 
receive smaller shares of parental 
time. Half of all black males who 
. failed the army mental tests came 
from families of six or more chil- 
dren. Whatever the cultural bias 
o£the of the mental test, such bias 
would apply equally to blacks 
from small families, so the dif- 
ference in failure rates is sig- 
nificant. Fertility rates in general 
have changed drastically over the 
years, and the relative positions of 
various ethnic groups have been 
reshuffled as welL 

Grime 

Rates of unemployment, crime 
and fertility are all strongly influ- 
enced by age. Unemployment var- 
ies so much by age that, despite a 
generally higher unemployment 
rate among blacks than among 
whites, whites under 20 have con- 
sistently had higher unem- 
ployment rates than blades in the 
prime 25- to 45-year-old bracket. 

Similarly, most violent crime is 

committed by males under 25, so 

that groups with a high proportion 


of their members in the crime- 
prone age brackets tend to have 
high crime rates for this reason, 
even aside from other factors that 
may be at work. The magnitude of 
this effect may be suggested by the 
fact that, although black crime 
rates are several times those of 
whites, the black and white crime 
rates become very similar when 
people of the same age and 
socioeconomic condition are 
compared. 

Social attitudes about race and 
ethnicity have changed con- 
siderably over time, especially in 
the Post-Warid War II ear. Jews, 
who had been excluded from 
many top university faculties, 
came ultimately to be over- 


bathtubs remained a rare luxury blacks in New York State is more 
even then). Before that, the smells than double that of blacks in Mta- 
and diseases of the slums were sissippi. Mexican-Americans in 
overpowering realities. the Detroit metropolitcan area 

Moderate heat waves were lit- earn more than twice as much as 
e rally fatal in tenements that were Mexican-Americans in the met- 

far more overcrowded and unven- rapolitan areas of Laredo or 
tilated than the slums of today. [Brownsville in Texas. American 
People who could not speak Engl- ‘Indians in Chicago. Detroit or 


People who could not speak Engl- 
ish, or who could not read or write 
in any language, were far more 
common then. Religious 
animosities were so fierce as to 
retard the development of public 
education, as well as to provide 
the spark for riots and the fuel for 
long-smouldering political rival- 
ries. Protestant-Catholic clashes 
led to 50 deaths in one day in 
1871. In earlier times, there were 


represented on such faculties. Pro- similar antagonisms and violence 


fessional sports that had once 
excluded blacks came to be domi- 
nated by black athletes. Anri 
Oriental laws, which had 
nourished for decades in Califor- 
nia, were repealed in popular 
referenda. Intermarriage rates 
among people of Irish. German 
and Polish ancestry exceeded 50 
per cent of all their marriages, 
with Italian intermarriage rates 
falling just below SO per cent and 
Japanese-Americans not far 
behind. Attitude surveys and elec- 
tion results show similar patterns 
of growing mutual acceptance. 

Intolerance 

The road toward pluralism and 
cosmopolitanism has been long 
and rocky. The intergroup 
animosities of the 19th century — 
among European ethnic groups or 
between nativists and immigrants 
of European or Oriental ancestry 
— frequently erupted in violent 
confrontations in which the loss of 
life exceeded anything seen in 
mid -20th-century’ versions of 
“race riots". An anti-immigrant 
political party called the Know- 
Nothings achieved a brief but 
spectacular success in the lS50s, 
electing six governors and 
dominating several state legis- 
latures. 

Later revivals of the same into- 
lerant spirit culminated in national 
legislation all but cutting off 
immigration in the 1920s. The 
tragic history of slavery, seg- 
regation laws and lynchings 
against blacks is all too familiar. 
Yet what is peculiar about the 
United States is not that these 
intergroup animosities have 
existed there — as they have 
existed for thousands of years 
elsewhere — but that their inten- 
sity has lessened and in some 
respects disappeared. 

Ethnic groups themselves have 
changed in ways that made their 
acceptance easier. The high rates 
of crime, disease, dependence on 
charity and lack of personal 
'hygiene that characterised many 
19th-century immigrant groups 
passed with their acculturation to 

American norms and with the 

. improvement of cities themselves. 

, as sewer systems replaced bac- 
kyard outhouses and eventually 

indoor plumbing brought running 

water into the tenements by the 
end of the 19th century (although 


against Mormons. Quakers and 
others. 

American pluralism was not an 
ideal with which people started 
but an accommodation to which 
they were eventually driven by the 
destructive toU of mutual into- 
lerance hi a country too large and 
diverse for effective dominance by 
any one segment of the popu- 
lation. The rich economic oppor- 
tunities of the country also pro- 
vided alternative outlets for ener- 
gies, made fighting over the divi- 
sion of existing material things less 
important than the expansion of 
output for all, and rewarded 
cooperative efforts so well as to 
make if profitable to overlook 
many differences. 

The many ethnic groups that 
make up the American people did 
not arrive at the same time or 
locate in the same places. Each 
group typically had its own era 
during which its immigration to 
America was concentrated. Irish 
immigration to the United States 
peaked about 1850, while Jewish 
immigration peaked half a century 
later, and Mexican-American 
immigration peaked half a century 
after that. Geographic dis- 
tribution has been equally diverse. 
Midwest, Orientals along die 
West Coast, Cuban refugees in 
Florida. Mexican-Americans in 
the Southwest, and the Scotch- 
Irish along the Appalachian region 
from western Pennsylvania down 
through the Carolinas. Those 
groups that arrived virtually pen- ! 
niless from Europe — the Irish, the 
Italians and the Jews — settled 
right in the northeast ports where 
they arrived. Blacks were con- 
centrated in the South. 

Since each of these regions has 
its own characteristic economic 
activities, the fate of each of these 
groups became intertwined with 
fate of wheat fanning or steel 
production, railroading, cotton 
manufacturing, etc. Because 
economic conditions in the coun- 
try as a whole were different in 
different areas, each group faced a 
different set of opportunities and 

constraints upon arrival. The sub- 
sequent economic history of each 

group reflected the influence of 

time and place, as well as the cul- 
tural heritage that it brought to 
America. 

Present-day differences are still 

heavily influenced by location. 
The average family income of 


New York City make more than 
double the income of Indians on 
reservations. These differences 
within the same ethnic group arc 
greater than the differences bet- 
ween any ethnic group and the 
larger society. Location matters. 

Geographic distribution 


took, the weaker the peop^ 
became from inadequate food tM 
water and the more susceptible 

they became to disease* that cwdH 

spread quickly in the crowded 
hold of a cargo ship. 

The routes travelled by car®, 
ships depended upon the pattern 
of trade. This meant that n® 
immigrants did not select their 
destinations but landed wherever 
the ship was going. For example, 
the Irish came to America in v& 
sets that carried lumber bora the 
northeastern United States, so 
that is where they landed when the 
ships returned, Many Germans 
took cargo vessels that carried cot- 


.. .... .. . ton to Le Havre and returned ta 

The geographic distribution of Ncw Orleans - where M ismabS 
ethnic groups affects not only their nverboats returning carriedthe 
incomes but also their lifestyles.in Germans through the upper Mk. 
general. American Indians m the sls sippi Valley to settle in such 
rural Midwest average about two places as Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
children more per family than Milwaukee. The American b» 
Amencan Indians m the urban fodusity was created by the Ger- 
Northeast. Blacks outside the mans j n the latter two cities 
South have consistently had ^ eooTlomic coitions u* 
smaller families than blacks living happened to exist in the rcgionTf 
m the South. Even withm a given settlement were particularly 
city, a given ethnic group has important for those grouts km 
widely varying patents of income, ^ to relocate, 
crime, broken homes, etc.*, by For example, the Irish who 
neighbourhood - whether the famfed in Boston found a city with 
ethnic group is Jewish. Italian, very little industry orotheroppor- 
Mexjcan. etc., in ongm. (unities for working-class groins 

There are many histone reasons avoided Boston for that ronsro 

for differences in the geographic but lhis whcre many ^ 

distribution patten of American Irish found themselves in the mid- 

ethnic groups, and for their arrival die of the 19th century, and thev 

at one period of history rather suffered the economic con- 

than another. sequences for years to come. The 

The change from wind-driven V eiy j™ numbers of the Irish 

ships to steam-powered ships who arrived in a few northeastern 

caused a drastic change in the cities (notably New York and Bos- 

origins of immigrants to America. within a very few years (the 

In the era of wmd-dnven ships, l840s j850s), and most of 

European immigrants came them crowded into a single oau- 

almost exclusively from northern (unskilled labour), created 

and western Europe. With the sp^ problems of absorption 

advent of steam-powered ships, mlo ^ economy and society. As 

suddenly immigration was over- and railroad of absorption 

whelm ingly from southern and into the economy and 

eastern Europe -- people with canal and railroad building pro- 

greater cultural and religious dif- c^ed in the Northeast, poverty- 

ferences from the U.S. popu- stricken Irishmen took on thehard 

lation, at a tune when rebgious dif- ^ dangerous jobs involved 

ferences were of major social and Many settled in the cities and 

political importance. ^ towns and railroads. Their 

In the era of wmd-dnven ships, present-day geographic dis- 

an ocean voyage on a passenger tributfon continues to reflect there 
vessel was beyond the financial early settlement pat tenth, 
means of most immigrants. They The change from wind-driven 
could reach America only in the ships to steamships drasiicalB . 
hold of a cargo vessel returning altered the patient of American 
from its deliveries in Europe. This immigration. The time of the voy- 
meant that mass immigration was j age shrank from a variable 30 to 
possible only from areas with 90 days to a dependable 10 days, 
forge-scale trade with the United andTnow beSme economi^ 
States northern and western feasible for working-class people 
Europe, but not eastern or south- to travel on ships sp ecialising jn 
ern Europe. passengers rather than cargo. No* 

Amencan shipments » Europe tonger were immigration patterns 
were usualfy bulky agricultural tied to trade patterns. There 


cargoes and their imports were- developments changed both the 
much smaller sited European 5izc of the immigration and its 


manufactured goods, so that there 
was excess space on the return 

voyage. This space was where the 
immigrants were packed in. in 
makeshift quarters without ade- 
quate ventilation, toilet facilities, 

or enough food or water, in either 
quantity or quality. The voyage 
was long — and unpredictable. 

Depending upon the winds, it 

might take from one to three 
months. The longer the voyage 


origins. The number of immig- 

rants rose from five million in the. 

pre -civil 'War era to 10 million in 
the next 30 years, and to 15 mil- 
lion in the next 15 years. The 

change in countries of origin was 

equally dramatic: 87 per cent of 
| the immigrants were from North- 
ern and Western Europe in 1882, 
l but 25 years later 8 1 per cent were 

Continued on page 3 
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EXHIBITION 


■ Of photographs covering 30 yearn of 
■ King Hnwem's visits to the U5, at the 
American Centre. 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


American Centre ' teL 41520 

British Council 35147-0 

Breach Cultural Centre 37009 

Goethe Institute 41993 

Soviet Cultural Centre 44203 

Spanish Cnbnril Centre 24049 

Turkish Cultural Centre 39777 


Haya Arts Centre — 
Huraein Youth City 
Y.W.GA. 


65193 

67181 

41793 


Y.WJ4-A. 64251 

Ammn Municipal Library 36111 

UnhAeniiy of Jordan Library _ 84355 


MUSEUMS 


FUUore M i n i mi,, Jewelry and cos- 
tumes over 100 yeaa old. Abo mosaics 
from Madaba and Jeresfa (4th to l&ih 
centuries). The Roman Theatre, 
Amman. Opening bores: 9 DO are. - 5 
pre. Year-round. TeL 51760. 

Jordan Arehaasiogieal Mnaaan: Hasan 

eaueflent coflectioa of the antiquities of 
Jordan. Jabal A] QaT* (Citadel Hflfl. 
Opening boms: 9.00 are. - 5.00 pre. 
(Fridays and oBxariho&days 10.00 tre. 
4.00 pre.). Closed Tuesdays. 

Jordan NrejonsirsBiry: Contains h col- 
lection of paintings, ceranics, iih seu- 
Ipture by contemporary Untie artists 
from most of the MuaEm countrieand a 
colle ct i o n of paintings by 19th Century 
orieataSK artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
Lmwabdeh. Opening hours.- 10.00 are. 
130 pre. and 330 pre. - 6.00 pre. 
Closed Tuesdays. TeL 30128. 


i in* 1 1 it ira hlUfr from the Arab 

Revolt of 1916. Sports City, Amman. 
Opening boms 9 are. -4 pre. Closed 
Saturdays. TeL 64240. 


PapriarUSeaf Jontai Mamma: 100 to 

150 year old items sneb as c o s tum es, 
w ea pons, musical i nstnunea rt. etc. 
O p e ning hoars: 9.00 are. • 5 DO pre. 
Closed Tuesdays. TeL 37169. 


SERVICE CLUBS 


lions Anns CM. Meetings every 
fiat and third Wednesday at the Int- 
exeontinenul Hotel. 130 pre 
Uas rMhilifelifa fhh. Meetings 
every second and fourth Wednesday at 
the Grand Palace Hotel. 130 pre. 

Rotary Ch*. Meetings 
every Wednesday at the Holiday Inn. 
130 pre 

Ittay CM Meetings every Tuesday 
at the In t e rc on t in ental Hotel, 2M pre. 
Roynl AoSomoMe Cfefa. Jabal Amman, 
Eighth CSide. TeL 81S261. 


CHURCHES 

SL Josep h Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, teL 24590. 

Gtaneh el tile Aammcfethm (Roman 
Catholic) Jabal Luwefodeh, 37440. 

De la Sale Chnrcfa (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal H casern. 66428. 

Church of the Annanefetfoe (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdafi, 23541. 

Angflean Church (Church of the Red- 
eemer) Jabal Amman, 43453. 

Armenian CatiwOc Church Ashmfich, 
71331. 

Armenia Orthodox Omrdi Asfarafieh, 
75261. 

Sl Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Alhnfieh, 71751. 

Amman International Charefa (Inter- 
denominational): meets at Southern 
Baptist School hi Shmeuaoi. 63249. 


PRAYER TIMES 


9336 

05.-05 

1139 

15:17 

18:12 

1938 


Fajr 

(Sunrise) Shuruq 

— - Dhuhr 

— 'As 

Maghreb 

*Iaha 


AMMAN AIRPORT 


TTtts tn formation is supplied by Alia inf- 
ormation department at Amman Airport 
teL 92205-6, where it should always be 

wiped. 

ARRIVALS 


95:40 

07:15 

0&S5 

99*0 

0939 

09*40 

09-.45 

lfe90 

10:40 

1539 

1530 

1630 

IfcSS 

17:90 

1730 _.... 

17:15 

1730 

ItfcDO 

lfcOS 

18:15 

18.-45 

1930 ....... 

1930 

2030 

2230 

2430 

0930 

.0130 


JDar-es-SaJam (BA) 

Cairo (HA) 

Aqaba «U) 

Cairo (RJ) 

Jeddah (RJ) 

Dhahran (RJ) 

Kuwait (RJ) 

Dubai. Abu Dhabi (RJ) 

Dhahran, Riyadh (SV) 

Kuwait (KAQ 

Jeddah (SV) 

Madrid (RJ) 

Aqaba (RJ) 

— Cairo (RJ) 

Athens (RJ) 

New York. Vienna (RJ) 

London. Paris (RJ) 

Cairo (RJ) 

Paris (AF) 

Zurich, Geneva (SR) 

Casablanca (RJ) 

Rome (RJ) 

Frankfurt (LH) 

Cairo (HA) 

Baghdad (RJ) 

Cairo (EA) 


DEPARTURES 


■85:99 .. 
05:15 ... 
9730 ™ 

0730 .. . 

9930 .. . 
0930 
1030 ._ 
1136 _ 
11.-15 _ 
1X30 - 
1230 ... 
1230 „ 

1530.. 
1630 _ 
1730™ 
1830 


Cairo (RJ) 

■— Damascus, Frankfurt (LH) 
Aqaba (RJ) 

—MM. LOAdflQ (BA I 

Rome (AfitaEa) (Rj) 

Oro (EA) 

1 — Rome (RJ) 

_ Amsterdam. New York (RJ) 

Athens (RJ) 

Cairo (RJ) 

— feumbul, London (RJ) 

............ Riyadh, Dhahran (SV) 

Aqaba (RJ) 

Kuwait (KAQ 

Jeddah (SV) 

Baghdad (RJ) 


1835 Beirut, Larnaca (RJ) 

1930 Kuwait (RJ) 

1935 Kuwait (SR) 

19:15 Dhahran (RJ) 

1930 Jeddah (RJ) 

1938 Bahrain, Doha (RJ) 

1930 Abu Dhabi (RJ) 

2030 Cairo (RJ) 

20:15 Baghdad (RJ) 

2130 Bangkok (RJ) 

21:15 Dubai, Muscat (RJ) 

21.15 .- Cairo (EA) 

91:15 Cairo (EA) 


MONEY EXCHANGE 


Local seBJbuy rate i in fib 

Belgian franc 75.4 1 7S.9 

Dumb guilder 1313/ 132.3 

Egyptian guinea — 35 4/ 359.2 

French franc 51.9/ 52.2 

Iraqi dinar 600/ 612J 

Italian lire (for 100) — 25.6 1 253 

Japanese yen (for 100) ... 139/ 139.8 

Kuwaiti dinar 1226.3/ 1230.3 

. Lebanese fin ........ 68.8/ 69.6 

Omani riyal 102625/ 1031 

Qatari riysJ 97.4/ 97.8 

Saadi riyal 10322/ 103.5 

Swedish crown 57.9/ S1L2 

Swiss franc 170.6/ 171.6 

Syrian lira ...... 60 3/ 60.7 

UAE dirham 96.6/ 96.8 

UJL sterling pound .... 614.6/ 6183 

U.S. dollar 354.5/ 356.5 

. W. German mark 143.8/ 144.7 


WEATHER 

Bulletin supplied by the Department of 
Meteorology. 


Fair weather and northwesterly mod- 
erate wind. In Aqaba northerly mod- 
erate wind and cam seas. 


Lowlh igp temperature in dqt-C. 

1 Amman 1&30 

! Aqsbi ZIU 24/37 

Deserts 1^37 

Jordan Valfey .... 20/37 

Yesterday's high t e m p er a ture teatfinge 
Amman 30, Aqaba 37. Humkfiiy rea- 
, dings: Amman 44 per cent, Aqaba 25 
percent 


USEFUL TELEPHONE NOS. 


EMERGENCIES I Dr. Haham Abu Arqonb —”122 


Ambulance 193. 75111 

Histaid, fire, police 199 

Blood bank 75121 

CM1 Defence rescue 61111 

Fire headquarten 22090-3 

Mice rescue 192, 21111. 37777' 

Pohce headquarters 39141 

•Traffic police 56390-3 

Electric Power Co. 36381-2 

Municipal water service 71125-8 

HOSPITALS 

} Hussein Medical Centre „ 813813-32 
1 KhaKdi Maternity, J. Amman 44281-4 
AkJch Maternity, J. Amman _ 42441 

Jabal Amman Maternity 42362 

Malhaa. J. Amman 36140 

Palestine, Shmeisani 64171-4 

University Hospital 845845 

.Dar Al-Shife, J. Hussein 67158 

AJ-Muasher. J. Hussein 67127-9 

The Islamic, Abdafi .... 65292 

Al-Ahli, Abdah 64164 

Italian, AJ-Mnbajieeu 77101-3 

1 AJ-Bashir, J. Asfarafieh 75111 

; Army, Marks 91611 

NIGHT DUTY 
Iamman 

I Dr. Othman Ottoman ^ 74024 


| Dr. Hwham Abu Arqoub - 

Salem ph«n r\ T y 

Nenoukh pharmacy — ..... 
F*jw pharmacy — 

A1 Haditha pharmacy 

A1 Jihad pharmacy 

Venkia tan 

. Nfibyartam 

1 Shineisaxu tsati 

j Asem taxi 

j Jordan taxi 

■ Amman tan . ... 

1RBID 

Dr. Radwan A1 Ss'd 

Baritar pharmacy 

ZAJRQA 

AJ Adham pharmacy — 

GENERAL 


Jordan Television 

Radio Jordan 

Ministry of Tourism ............. 

Hotel complaints 

Price gwiphin w 

Telephone: 

information — 

Jordan and Middle East calls , 

Overseas calls 

Celtic or telegram — 

Repair service — 


[Market prices 


Upperiiower price m jHr per kg. 
Apple (African) 450/400 

■ Apple (American) — 500/450 

-Apple (Double Red) 280/ 200 

! Apple (Golden) 280/200 

Apple Oa ps ns ae ). 360/300 

Apple (Local) 210/160 

Apple (Station) 2150/ 160 

| Banana .260/200 

Banana (Mnkamaar) 2257 180 

Beans 240/200 

Beans (string) 210/180 

Broad Beans _ — -.170/140 

.Cabbage 120/100 

Carrot 150/120 

Cauliflower (white) 180/ 140 

Cherries 380 / 300 

.Cucumber flarge) 160 / 140 

Cncumber (smalQ .-.——.210/180 

: Eggplant (smaH) 160/ 120 

Famous 120/100 

■ Omtie 500/400 


! Grapes 

Grape leaves 

Hot Green Pepper 

220/ 160 
,300/250 
.280/240 

Tamm 

200/160 

MbIdw . 

80/ 60 - 


,160/140 

Marrow (smafi) 
Melon 

.250 / 200 
.210/160 


.300 / 240 


. 100/80 

Patricy- ' _ _ 

fladai . 

100/109 
,360 / 300 

(Lebanese) 

,350/300 

Hums'... 

Rxaro (imported) 

Radish 

,280/200 
.100/ 80 
150/ 150 

Red Cherries .. 

,500/400 

450/380 

Swoet Rspp« — 4- 

180/160 

Water Melon __ _ 
Water Melon (striped) 

80/ SO 
.100/70 
80/ 60 
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Jerusalem declared a city in danger 


i'.t 


:.x 

-;i: 


A.B. 

to the Jordan 


■'AMMAN — The World Con- 
ference on Cultural Affairs which 
-took place in Mexico between July 
26 -and Aug. 6, 1982 was char 
; ractcrised by' friction between the 
-'rich, industrially developed and 
the poorer nations, with some 
' ‘from the fonner camp vascillating 
between the two positions. The 
conference ended by adopting one 
'of the most controversial motions, 
-presented by Jordan, rec- 
ommending to the Uaited Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organisation. (UNESCO) 
that Jerusalem be placed on the 
World Heritage Committee's list 
of endangered cities. . 

- Jordan’s delegate. Ministry of 
Culture and Youth's Cultural 
’Adviser Suleiman Mousa told the 
Jordan Times that there were two 
main currents in the conference: 
The first, represented by the cou- 
ntries of Western Europe, the 
United States and Canada, wan- 
ted to limit discussions to matters 
■pertaining to cultural policies, 
’-while the second, the Eastern bloc 
and the Third World, were in fav- 
•~our of discussing more con- 
■troversial issues. 

■ One of the most controversial 
’-speeches was delivered by the 
-French minister of culture who 
’accused the United States of exp- 

- lolling the world not only through 

- its powerful economy but also thr- 
ough Its highly developed cinema 
‘ and television industries and thr- 
' ough American press agencies. 

- * " In this the French minister was 
-supported by Greek Culture Min- 
ister Melina Mercouri who also 
called for resisting the enc- 
roachement of American Culture 

- 'at the expense of Third World nat- 
ional cultures and a motion was 
passed in favour of encouraging 
and promoting national cultures. 
Disappointingly, on the Jerusalem 
issue France abstained. 

The Greek delegation, spe- 
arheading the Third World attack, 
proposed a motion recommending 
Hhe return to works of art taken to 
"Europe in the 19th Century, a 
motion which Britain opposed as 
ft would mean the return of the 
Elgin Marbles taken to the British 


Museum from the Partbeaeon by 
Lord Elgin. "Britain suggested 
debating the issue without holding 
a vote on the matter, which the 
Greek delegation refused and the 
motion was passed," said Mr. 
Mousa. 

The issue of Jerusalem, one of 
the last motions to be voted on. 
had all the characteristics of a 
U.N. debate on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict: Arab delegations citing 
Israeli contraventions. Third 
World indignation at these con- 
traventions, European abs- 
tentions, and desperate American 
attempts to protect Israel at all 
cost. According to Mr. Mousa, the 
United States delegation tried at 
first to prevent the vote on the 
grounds that since first hand inf- 
ormation was not available to the 
conference the recommendation 
should be for the UNESCO to 
send a fact-finding mission to the 
city. But Israel bad already pre- 
vented one UNESCO fact-finding 
mission from entering the city, Mr. 
Mousa told t be- conference, and 
Israel attempted to bum A1 Aqsa 
Mosque and the later shooting of 
worshippers there this year, as 
well as the demolition of Arab liv- 
ing quarters and surrounding vil- 
lages and the drop in Arab pop-, 
ulation of Jerusalem as mani- 
festations of a danger thr- 
eatening the cultural atmosphere 
of Jerusalem. Mr. Mousa added: 
"In 1945. 30,000 Christians lived 
in Jerusalem. At the prevalent 
rate of population growth there 
would have been 45,000 inh- 
abiting the city today. Yet the fig- 
ure stands at 1 2.000.” a drop of 
over 70 per cent. “The attacks on 
Al Aqsa Mosque." he went on to 
say. "do not represent individual 
efforts, but represent the Zionist 
hatred of and disregard for any- 
thing not Jewish. We respect all 
religions, Mr. Mousa concluded, 
we hope others do too." 

The speech was interrupted by 
the Israeli delegation shouting for 
a point of order. When the session 
chairman, the head of the Sri- 
lankan delegation recognised Isr- 
ael, delegate Yael Vered pro- 
tested that "we are here u> talk 
about Jerusalem and its walls and 
this business we’ve been bearing is 



Ministry of Culture and Yonth Cultural Adviser Suleiman Mousa 
delivers his “long and strident speech" as it was described by the 
Mexican Press, at the conference held in Mexico between July 26 and 
Aug. 6. 


off the subject. Let us continue 
talking about Jerusalem." The 
point of order was overruled on 
the grounds that the population 
and suburbs of Jerusalem are an 
integral pan of the city. When 
Jordan was allowed to resume the 
address. Mr. Mousa “protested 
the interruption and charged that 
Israel’s doctrine of hatred causes 
them to destroy all that is not the- 
irs.” The vote was a decisive maj- 
ority in favour of the motion. 
America and Israel voted against 
it. Canada and Western Europe 
(with the exception of Greece and 
Sp3in) abstained, while virtually 
all the Eastern bloc countries and 
the Third World voted in favour. 

American delegate Allen Wei- 
nstein still tried to disqualify the 
vote since all LHMESCO member 


states were not present and sug- 
gested that the issue of Jerusalem 
be left entirely to the Heritage 
Committee, but the suggestion 
was overruled. Israel then stated 
that it is not a signatory of the 
World Heritage Pact and con- 
sequently the recommendation 
and any decisions based upon* it 
would not be binding. 

The Jordan. Times asked Mr. 
Mousa what is the effect of this 
recommendation. “Merely a 
moral victory" he said. “Israel 
has a long tradition of ignoring 
recommendations and rulings and 
not much action may ensue from 
this recommendation. But thr- 
ough this platform we were able to 
explain to the world the truth 
about what is happening and we 
have achieved a moral victory." 


Qasem: Niamey meeting 
to tackle Islamic issues 


AMMAN (Petra) — Islamic For- 
eign Ministers’ 13th meeting ope- 
ning at Niamey, Niger Sunday will 
tackle urgent Islamic issues for- 
emost of which will be Israer s inv- 
asion of Lebanon the Palestine 
and Jerusalem issues as well as the 
Iraq- Iran war. Foreign Minister 
Marwan Al Qasem announced 
Saturday. 

Speaking shortly before his 
departure to Niger at the head of 
an official Jordanian delegation. 
Mr. Qasem said that handling such 
issues can best be carried out thr- 
. ough the building up of a unified 
Arab and Islamic stands. "It is 


time for these nations to adopt a 
unified position with the purpose 
of confronting the challenges fac- 
ing them and to save their peoples 
from attempts at sedition and heg- 
emony," the minister said. 

The Niamey meeting, wfll be a 
good opportunity for Arab foreign 
ministers to meet with their col- 
leagues from Islamic nations to 
discuss the latest developments of 
the Palestine problem and to try to 
achieve a conserted stand to be 
adopted at international forums. 

Following the meeting in Nia- 
mey. Mr. Qasem and his del- 


egation will go to Morocco to take 
pan in an Arab foreign ministers 
meeting which will be held at the 
city of Al Mohammadiyeh on 
Aug. 28. 

The ministers will discuss cur- 
rent Arab issues which affect the 
Arab situaton as a whole. "It is 
important for the Arab ministers 
to solve these issues before ado- 
pting a unified Arab stand that 
would define means for serving 
the highest Arab national interests 
and safeguarding the nation's exi- 
stence and entity," the minister 
said. 


Jordanians qualify in safety management 



Left: AttaDa Salem Arar Majali, from Consolidated 
Contractors International Company Ltd. 

Right: Najib Sabbagh from Consolidated Con- 
tractors International Company Ltd., being pre- 


sented with their British Safety Council Diplomas in 
safety management by: Mr. Nashashibi, minister 
plenipotentiary at the embassy of Jordan at a rec- 
eption on board the British Safety Council's training 
ship, the St. Katharine, London. 


LON DON ( J .T. ) — Attalla Salem 
Arar Majali and Najib Flia< 
Habib Sabbagh from the Con- 
solidated Contractor Int- 
ernational Co., Jordan, were two 
of 24 successful delegates on the 
British Safety Council Int- 
ernational Diploma in Safety 
Management course who received 
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Committee studies tomato 
marketing problems 


*-■ 


ZARQA (Petra) — A special 
committee has been set up for the 
purpose of meeting with farmers 
Tn Zarqa District and assessingthe 
volume of their tomato crops this 
season. .... 

The committee to be chaired by 
the- director of agriculture here 
was formed at a meeting attended 

- by fanners representatives in Al 

- Hsllabat and Al Dulefl regions 
and an official representing the 

_ Tpntatb Paste Company affiliated 
to the Agricultural Marketing 
Organisation. 

The current low prices of tom- 
atoes arid problems of marketing 
the crops were among the main 


topics discussed at the meeting. 

The committee will help the 
farmers to despatch the surplus of 
their crops to the Tomato Paste 
Company at the Jordan Valley to 
be tinned. The Department of 

Agriculture in cooperation with 
the Agricultural Marketing Org- 
anisation will purchase surplus 
tomatoes at reasonable prices for . 
the Tomato Paste Company, a 
department spokesman said. 

He said that at present the cen- 
tral market place in Zarqa rec- 
eives 1 00 tonnes of tomatoes daily 
for the local market and other 
quantities are left unsold. 


Bad ran g iven 
copies of NCC 
speeches 

AMMAN (Petra J — The National 
Consultative Council (NCC) Sat- 
urday handed Prime Minister 
Mudar Badran a copy of NCC 
members’ speeches delivered at 
the councils emergency session 
on Aug. 8 to discuss the Zionist 
invasion of Lebanon and its agg- 
ression on the Lebanese and Pal- 
estinian people. 

The copy was delivered to the 
prime minister at his office by 
NCC President Suleiman Arar. 
The meeting was attended by cha- 
irman of the NCC s Foreign Aff- 
airs Committee Abdul Wabhab Al 
Majali. 
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History’s biggest immigration 


y 


Continued from page 2 

from Southern and Eastern 
Europe. Slavic, Jewish and 
Medherranian peoples became 
important elements of the Ameri- 
can population for the first time. 

Blades were brought to the 
United States involuntarily, and 
their destinations were chosen by 
others but h was not a random 
choice. Blades were concentrated 
in the South, whose climate and 
soil were suited to the kinds of 
crops that could be produced 
under the restrictive conditions of 
slavery. After the invention of the 
cotton gin in 1793. slavery in the 
United States became over- 
. wbelmingly cotton-producing 
slavery, and the geographic dis- 
tribution of the Mack population 
shifted even more so toward the 
South, concentrating . in the 
cotton-growing lands of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
"fflynbrnu Louisiana. 

Brea after the end of slavery, 
the. concentration of blacks in a 
region that was to remain poorer 
than the rest of the country was. an 
enduring economic handicap. 
Tod*y r tbat half of the blade popu- 
Jttion which lives outside the 
South earn about SO per cent 
Wgherripoome than the half still 
loeai$d In the South. Obviously, 
the kwH&c of the black popu- 
-hrionafftwhoie is lower because 
of.-ftp geographic distribution, 
aside from all other con- 
jfadqratioBS, 

■ SttQg tmofyaots to the United 
State tiiqpfy sealed in those parts 
of doses to their 

- the Orientals in 
Hoi^,*nd on the West Coast, 
in the 
bras is Florida, 
of Puerto . 
LW&tf miff*** in and 


accessibility of air and shipping 
routes in the 20th century. 

Each ethnic history is dis- 
tinctive, and yet all were influ- 
enced by similar factors of age, 
location, time of arrival and the 
skills and cultures they brought 
with them to American shores. 
The current economic position of 
American ethnic groups covers a 
wide range, and yet no group is 
unique, nor as unusual as com- 
parison with a statistical “national 
average" might suggest. For each 
group, there are others in similar 
circumstances: the national aver- 
age itself is nothing more than a 
lumping together of large dif- 
ferences. 

Striking pattern 

Perhaps the most striking pat- 
tern among American ethnic 
groups is their general rise m 
economic conditions with the pas- 
sage of time. Progress is so gen- 
erally taken For granted in the 
United States that it is necessary 
to realise that it is not automatic. 
In many parts of the world people 
still live at an economic level not 
much above that of their ances- 
- tors. But in addition to absolute 
rises in firing standards, political 
representation and longevity, 
American ethnic groups have typ- 
ically also risen in relative terms. 
Italian-Americans who earned 
less than half the national income 
in the early 20th century now 
receive more than the national 
average. The poverty-striken Jews 
of the late 19th century now earn 
more than any other ethnic group, 
including Anglo-Saxons. There 
are wide variations in the rates of 
progress among American ethnic 
groups, but progress itself is per- 
vasive. 

Every ethnic group has encoun- 
tered obstacles to fas progress in 


the United States. But the obsta- 
cles and suffering they experi- 
enced before arriving here usually 
exceeded anything experienced 
on American soil. Anti-Semitism 
in the United States meant 
encountering snobbery and occu- 
pational restrictions, but not living 
under the threat of mass expul- 
sions and massacres. Even the his- 
toric bitterness of slavery was 
worse for Africans enslaved to the 
Arabs or in the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere, where slaves died off 
faster than they could produce. In 
short. America has never been 
exempt from the ages-old sins that 
have plagued the human species. 
What has been distinctively 
American, is the extent to which 
other factors have also been at 
work, usually for the better. 

Each ethnic group has changed 
in America, and American society 
has changed in many ways. The 
most dramatic examples is that 
today there are people sitting in 
Congress and on the Supreme 
Court whose ancestors were 
brought here as slaves. Among the 
worlds leading figures today are 
Americans whose immigrant 
ancestors were once dismissed as 
"the beaten men of beaten races”. 
Nothing has so vindicated the 
untapped potential of ordinary 
people as the American experi- 
ence. 

The assimilation of American 
ethnic groups has not been a 
one-way process. Much of the 
vernacular, food, music and other 
cultural characteristics of the 
American society today were once 
ethnic peculiarities but are now- 
part of the common heritage. 
G/oups have not vanished in a 
melting pot, but neither they nor 
the country are the same as they 
were. 

— Dialogue 


University assigns 382 
seats to sons of servicemen 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Uni- 
versity of Jordan has assigned 382 
seats at various faculties the sons 
of Armed Forces personnel for the 
academic year 1982-83. A uni- 
versity spokesman said that out of 
these seats 60 will be at the Fac- 
ulty of Arts, 60 at the Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce. 60 at 
the Faculty of Sciences, 30 at the 
Faculty of Sharfa (Islamic Law), 
10 seats at the Faculty of Med- 
icine. 10 seats at the Faculty of 
Nursing. 40 seats at the Faculty of 
Agriculture. 30 seats at the Fac- 
ulty of Education, 40 seats at the 
Faculty of Engineering and Tec- 
hnology, 1 6 seats at the Faculty of 
Law. 16 seats at the Faculty of 


Physical Education, 1 0 seats at the 
Faculty of Pharmacy. 

Five per cent of the total num- 
ber of seats for new students at the 
university for the 1982-83 aca- 
demic year have been assigned for 
students from other Arab cou- 
ntries and foreign nations. 

Jordanian students who com- 
pleted their secondary education 
at other Arab and foreign schools 
will be accepted at the University 
of Jordan after their certificates 
and diplomas have been aut- 
henticated and these students will 
be subject to regulations and con- 
ditions governing other Jordanian 
students who completed the sec- 
ondary education in Jordan. 


Ministry to develop rural 
communication services 


MAD ABA (Petra) — The Min- 
istry of Communications will pur- 
sue relentless efforts to improve 
postal and telephone services thr- 
oughout Jordanian rural regions, 
according to Minister of Com- 
munications Mohammad Addoub 
Al Zaben. 

Speaking at a ceremony for 
opening a post office at Uram Al 
Basatin in Madaba District, the 
minister said that improvement of 
basic services is bound to put an 
end to people's movement from 
rural regions to the cities. 

The new post office at Umm Al 
Basatin will also serve the inh- 
abitants of Umm Al Asaker and 
Umm Al Birak as well as the pou- 
ltry farms and other installations 
in their vicinity. Dr. Zaben said. 
Umm Al Basatin's post office will 
have 100 lines at present, and this 
can be expanded to become 250 in 


the future, he said. 

At the outset of the tour in 
Madaba District the Minister vis- 
ited Na'our region where he dis- 
cussed with local officials the dis- 
trict’s needs of postal, telephone 
and other related services. He said 
the Telecommunications Cor- 
poration TCC is planning to con- 
struct a modern telephone net- 
work in Na’our in the coming few 

months with the purpose of tra- 
nsforming the current manually 
operated system there into an aut- 
omated one. During the meeting 
in Na'our the town's mayor ann- 
ounced that he is offering a plot of 
land to the ministry of com- 
munications for the construction 
of a new post office. The minister 
was accompanied on the tour by 
Amman Governor Yahya Al 
Mousili and several other aides. 


University of Jordan considering 
establishment of fine arts school 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Uni- 
versity of Jordan is studying the' 
possibility of establishing a fine 
arts faculty to meet the country's 
needs of skilled artists, according 
to a university spokesman. He said 
that experienced people in this 
field are being contacted at pre- 
sent to help set up the faculty. 

According to the spokesman, 
the university is also studying the. 
formation of a sports federation to 


group members from all Jor- 
danian universities. 

Contacts are being held with 
Yarmouk University and Mu'ta 
University with the purpose of 
forming such a federation whose 
task will be to plan and coordinate 
sports activities by the three uni- 
versities on rhe local level and to 
represent Jordanian universities 
at the Arab and international 
sports competitions. 


their Diploma in Safety Man- 
agement at a reception held on 
board the Safety Council's tra- 
ining ship, the St. Katharine, on 
Friday July 30, 1982. Rep- 
resenting 1 2 countries and a range 
of industries from petroleum and 
steel to printing and insurance, 
they included 7 who had gained 
distinctions— the highest number 
so far awarded to any contingent 
of international delegates, acc- 
ording to the British Safety Cou- 
ncil. 

Many of the diplomas were pre- 
sented by officials from the del- 
egate's respective embassies: the 
remainder by James Tye, the Bri- 
tish Safety Council 1 s director gen- 
eral. 

In his openiog speech, Mr. Tye 
said: “ I would like to offer my sin-*- 
cere congratulations to those ove- 
rseas delegat s who have suc- 
cessfully completed the British 
Safety Councii Internationa! Dip- 
loma course. I feel sure that the 


eign secretary, the Rt. Hon. Fra- 
ncis Pyra MC MP. 

Every delegate was required, 
over a 10-week period, to take an 
intensive series of courses which 
include General Safety. Occ- 
upational Health, Com- 
munications, Advanced Safety 
Management and Total Loss Con- 
trol. Finally their knowledge of 
these five areas was tested in a 
400-question examination, and 
the diploma was awarded only to 
those who gained a pass in all five 
sections. 

The value of the courses is ably 
demonstrated by the 30%-50% 
reduction in industrial accidents 
which Diploma holders regularly 
achieve in their first year after tra- 
ining, the council says. 

Holders of the International 
Diploma in Safety Management 
are entitled to join the Int- 
ernational Institute of Safety 
Management (IISM), the body 


delegates have found the course .established to advance public edu- 
both worthwhile and rewarding.” cation in accident prevention and 
He also read a message of con- occupational health in 
gratulations from the British for- industry— worldwide. 

Amman street named Bucharest 


AMMAN (Petra) — A special 
ceremony was held in Amman 

Phosphate 

train 

derailed 

AQABA (Petra) — The der- 
ailment of a phosphate-laden train 
heading towards Aqaba has cau- 
sed its collision with another train 
resulting in material damage but 
no casualties, according to Aqaba 
Railway Corporation Director 
Sahl Hamzeh. 

He said that the train travelling 
from the phosphates mines at AJ 
Has a. shot off its course and col- 
lided with another train parked 
along another line. 

Teams of experts and workers 
are carrying out repairs, and res- 
umption of normal rail schedules 
is expected within the coming 24 
hours, he said. 


Crops irrigated 
from Zarqa 
River destroyed 

ZARQA (Petra) — Leafy veg- 
etables grown on a 600-dunum 
area in Zarqa and irrigated by 
waste water from Zarqa River 
have been destroyed, according to 
Acting Zarqa District Governor 
Musleh Al Tarawneh. 

A special committee charged 
with the task is continuing its- eff- 
orts and will destroy leafy veg- 
etables grown on a 900 dunum 
area at Sukhneh, Ruseifa and 
Wadi Al Hajar. 

Mr. Tarawneh appealed to far- 
mers to stop growing such veg- 
etables alongside the river and rr- 
igating them " "Jr. 


Saturday for naming one of Jabal 
Amman's streets after Bucharest, 
capital of Romania, in man- 
ifestation of bolstering relations of 
friendship and cooperation bet- 
ween Amman and Bucharest. 

Bucharest treet branches out 
from the Al Aqsa street in Jabal 
Amman. 

Attending the special ceremony 
were Amman Mayor lsam Ajl- 
ouni, Romania's Ambassador to 
Jordan Andrei Cervencovici. 

During Mr. Ajlounfs visit to 
Bucharest last June a ceremony 
was held there to name one of the 
Romanian capital’s streets after 
Amman. Mr. Ajlouni also signed a 
protocol on cooperation between 
Amman and Bucharest in a num- 
ber of fields. 


Seminar 

studies 

Jordan’s 

development 


By Riyad Ahmad 
Special to Lbe Jordan Hines 

AMMAN — “Scientific research 
is the corner-stone on which social 
development plans should built” , 
Princess Basina said at the ope- 
ning ceremony of a two-day sem- 
inar on major issues of Jordanian 
development, at the Chamber of 
’ Industry Saturday. The seminar is 
organised by the Queen Alia Wel- 
fare Fund. 

In her opening address Princess 
- Basina said that emphasis and pri- I 
ority should be given to social dis- 1 
cases stemming from social cha- 
nge and to the training and edu- 
cation of women. 

Minister of social development, 
Mrs. In’am Al Mufti, chairman of 
the fust day sessions talked about 
the positive role and contribution 
of such a seminar in helping the 
Ministry of Social Development 
construct its effective dev- 
elopment programmes. She added 
that the ministry fa currently pay- 
ing special attention to improve 
women's working conditions and 
help them participate ia the cou- 
ntry's development. 

In the first day session par- 
ticipants discussed the first wor- 
king paper on social defence and 
the education system presented by 
Dr. Taha Zahran and Mr. Faisal 
Gharaibeh. The paper described 
deviance as an acquired symptom 
caused by unbalanced social cha- 
nge and pressures. It also men- 
tioned that the young constitute 
most of the delinquents; for they, 
by nature, easily respond to social 
diseases caused by lack of ada- 
ptation to ne'/ social env- 
ironments. The; :end to be violent 
but at the same time they can be 
reformed. 

According to the paper dem- 
ographic differences play a role in 
causing.deviance. For instance, in. 
heavily populated areas where 
most of the inhabitants are of the 
low income group the rate of dev- 
iance is relatively high. 

The second working paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Kamel Abu Jaber 
and Mr. Munzer Al Masri dis- 
cussed the education and training 
of women. The paper stated that 
planners emphasise women's role 
in the national development of a 
developing country like Jordan 
where training and .educating 
women is a challenge that should 
be met. The paper also mentioned 
that social and economical dev- 
elopment can be achieved if 
women are allowed to play a pos- 
itive role in society. It criticised 
local researchers and studies for 
not tackling the problem deeply 
and from different perspectives. 

In the evening session, par- 
ticipants discussed two working 
papers presented by Dr. Ghassan 
Mussalam and Mr.. Sami Zreigat 
on the socio-economic con- 
sequences of the services in gen- 
eral and medical services in spe- 
cific. 

The seminar concluded by the 
discussion of a paper on dem- 
ographic trends in national pla- 
nning presented by Dr. Ahmad 
Hamudeh and Mr. Yaser Sara. 

Participants will continue dis- 
cussing working papers in the sec- 
ond day session to be chaired by 
Dr. Kamel Abu Jaber where two 
papers are going to be presented. 
The first will be on the con- 
sequences of rapid population 
growth on development by Dr. 
Fawzi Sahawni and Dr. Harb 
Hunaiti. The second paper which 
wiB be on poverty and its imp- 
lications on development by Dr. 
Ahmad Abu Sheikha and Mr. 
Gazi Assaf. 


OBITUARY 

ATS employees offer their heartfelt con- 
dolences to the ABDEL HAD! FAMILY on 

the loss of the beloved 

MAZEN AWN1 ABDEL HADI 

Whose departure will be missed by all 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Wishes to make it clear that the autumn term will 
begin as scheduled on Sunday Sept. 5 for new 
entrants and on Monday Sept. 6 for returning pup- 
ils. 
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Honour on the move 

THERE IS enough honour in the Palestinian forces 
leaving Beirut these two weeks to fill not one, but 
several states. Those of us living outside west Beirut 
can say nothing to the Palestinians being evacuated 
from Beirut except this: Go with your honour and 
your self-respect, for these are the true weapons that 
will eventually allow all the Arab people to face up to 
the American-Israeli challenge. There is no shame in 
leaving, for you leave with your honour enhanced. 
There is no shame in dispersal, for you are dispersed 
among other Arabs who look to you with silent, quiet 
respect. There is no shame in carrying only light 
arms, because you and your light arms are there 
after ten weeks of indiscriminate attack by the com- 
bined forces and weaponry of Israel and the United 
States— two of the world’s four top military powers. 



America’s planned production of 
neutron weapons faces opposition 


By Christopher Hanson 

Reuter 

WASHINGTON — A Pentagon 
project that could triple America's 
planned arsenal of enhanced radi- 
ation (neutron) weapons, 
although not yet officially con- 
firmed. is already facing tough' 
scrutiny in Congress and Western 
Europe. 

Republican Senator Mark Hat- 
field of Oregon, influential chair- 
man of the senate appropriations 
committee, told Reuters he is 
determined to kill the project, 
which be says will make nuclear 
war more likely. 

The programme, now under 
“full scale development" accord- 
ing to the energy department, calls 
for production of between 1 .000 
and 3,000 nuclear artillery shells. 

The Pentagon says no final deci- 
sion on production has been 
made, but officials told Reuters 
late last month that the defence 
department was enthusiastically 
pushing the plan. 

The new shell, called W82, 
would have much less explosive 
power than a standard nuclear 


weapon but could emit up to six 
times as much lethal radiation. 

It would include a system allow- 
ing it to be converted for use as a 
standard nuclear explosive or as 
an enhanced radiation weapon, 
according to the Pentagon. 

With the neutron shell, which 
would kill people without wide- 
spread property destruction. Mr. 
Hatfield said, “you depart from 
the concept of a weapon too horr- 
ible to be used. This weapon 
undermines nuclear deterrence." 

Pentagon backers of the project 
say the W82 would make an inva- 
sion of Western Europe less likely 
because its deadly radiation can 
kill crew members inside their 
tanks, countering an estimated 
three to one Soviet advantage 
over NATO in ranks. 

The' administration has 
announced plans for a larger neut- 
ron artillery shell and a neutron 
Lance missle warhead. 

But the army wants the W82 
because it would be more readily 
available on the European 
battlefield. Congressional sources 
say. The new weapon would be 


fired from artillery pieces that are 
abundant in Western Europe. 

This factor alarms critics such as 
Mr. Hatfield, who says a nuclear 
holocaust is likely to ensure once 
even a snail nuclear weapon is 
exploded in Europe. 

Senate opponents of the WS2 

won an early skirmish early this 
month when the appropriations 
committee voted to delete S7J5 
million the administration sought 
for production facilities. 

Europeans unhappy 

In addition to difficulties in 
Congress, the W82 may face a 
rough ride in Western Europe, 
despite the fact that the weapon, 
with a range of 30 kilometres, is 
intended to protect (hat region 
from a Soviet attack. 

West European governments, 
faced with growing anti-nuclear 
movements, are far from eager to 
have new nuclear weapons on 
their soil, and the administration's 
announcement on neutron 
weapons last year brought an 
anguished ay from the allies. 

A NATO official, who asked 


’not to be named, told Reuters 
consultations with Washington 
would have to precede any deci- 
sion to deploy the W82 or other 
neutron weapons in Europe^ He 
isaid no such consultations were 
underway. 

1 The administration has stressed 
it has no immediate plans to 
deploy the weapons in Europe. 
For the time being, they will be 
stored in the United States and 
rushed to Europe if needed. 

While the administration says 
no final decision has been made to 
produce the W82, it has requested 
funds for full scale development 
and production facilities, and one 
official told Reuters: 

“If you ask for money for pro- 
curement and production 
facilities, you're going to produce 
something." 

The House of Representatives 
has approved the $7_5 minion 
requested for this year, but some 
sources in Congress believe the 
Senate position will prevail in the 
final biS. 

The real battle oW the W82 
win be joined in several months 
when Congress considers an 


adtniitpsttmion request for $50 : -j 
mifiian for production facilities in 
1983. 

Ultimately, the programme 
could cost at least S3 billion, 
according to congressional - 
sources, who say each W82 shell is 
likely to oqst Sthrce million, mak- . 
i ing it the most expensive artillery 
• shell ever. 

. With efriier plans calling for _ 

1 800 huger neutron shells and 380 - 
[Lance missiles with neutron war- 
I beads, they said, plans to build - 
[ 1,000 to 3,000 W82s could cost . 
more than triple the number of 
U.S. ‘neutron weapons. 

1 They said the high cost of the .'. 
WS2 will work against it in Con- •! 
gress, where even conservatives 
have been scrutinising the military 
budget closely in light of record 
spending deficits. 

Other lawmakers such as • 

, Democratic Senator Gary Han of. ■ 
Colorado say the plan to rush . 
neutron weapons to Europe in 
time of crisis would put too great a 
strain on U.S. transport planes * 
that would be needed to cany .. 
troops and vital supplies. 


Left-Right confrontation 
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Israel shocks 


There is only one message that we can transmit to 
the Palestinian resistance forces: We salute you and 
all those who stood and fought and died with yon as 
men and women of courage, honour and enormous 
dignity. You are truly rich people. 


JORDAN’S ARABIC PRESS EDITORIALS 


anticipated in 
Spain’s elections 


Al Ra’i: Arabs are aware of U.S. games 


By Francois Raitberger 

Reuter 


In his most recent press conference. President 
Reagan was quoted as saying he would imm- 
ediately start to move within the framwork of 
Camp David accords to prepare for a com- 
prehensive se* lenient of the Middle East crisis as 
soon as bis ei ->y Philip Habiti's agreements in 
Beirut are carr.c-1 out. At the same time. Senator 
Charles Percy, chairman of the U.S. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, announced that the 
U.S. administration was working on a sop- 
histicated plan for s Middle East settlement. The 
meaning of this is 'hat the American “kitchen” 
was cooking a new Camp David plan to be sub^. 
mitted to Arabs in :><e near future. 

We would give tire following perceptions of 
motives that pushed tl s U.S. “kitchen" to initiate 
and put forward its new “dish”: 

Hist: to show the U.S. administration as a party 
which is concerned in so!', ing the Palestinian pro- 
blem in order to get camouflaged the old imp- 
ression of its being a bene-viary of the crisis. 

Second: to draw attention of Arabs and the 
entire world away from the v.«- tragedies in Bei- 
rut. which were expected to spread out its stench 
over the world's concern, to the U.S. proposed 
plan, upon the completion of the settlement of the 
i so-called Beirut crisis. 


Third: to absorb the greatest amount of" hatred 
poured upon the U.S. administration” as a result 
of its Involvement in the Lebanon events. 

Fourth: to create the impression that the U.S. is 
the sole party capable of solving the Palestinian 
question and blocking the path against any int- 
ernational move to take part in the matter. 

Fifth: to follow-up on the “Camp David jou- 
rney" in spite of all its negative effects. 

Sixth: to exploit current Arab disputes and to 
manipulate their artificial discordq in order to cre- 
ate a new crack in their fines. ! 

Seventh: to present a justification for Israel to 
pursue its expansionist plans inside the occupied 
lands. 

So. the U.S. administration is apparently pre- 
paring for afresh political blow against the Arabs, 
complementary to its involvement in the Israeli 
massacre in Lebanon in order to impose an unfair 
Middle East settlement in the region. 

In the circumstances, Arabs must prevent the 
expected American blow tty preparing for an agr- 
eed peace and measures to be taken. The need of 
holding the forthcoming Arab summit meeting is 
. rising, blatantly demonstrating the necessity that 
the Arab leaders cope with tire current events in 
light of their full national commitment. 


Al Dustour: Heroes of an unequal war 


Nothing but a collective Arab hail ought to be 
rendered unto the Palestinian heroes while lea- 
ving Beirut after three months of unequal struggle 
against the aggression of a much stronger Israeli 
army with all its modem techniques of warfare. 

It ir- not cowardice or fear of death that made 
those brave fighters leave their Beirut. They dep- 
arted for the sake of saving an Arab capital from 
destruction and to avert any further human cas- 
ualties among innocent civilians taken as targets 
of extermination and annihilation by the Israelis. 

There is very little doubt that the Palestinians' 
presence in Beirut was temporary, though they 
endured the longest and toughest war with the 


enemy causing a shock to the picture of Israel as a 
most powerful state in the region. Thus, the dep- 
arture of the Palesnian combatants does not mark 
an end to their struggle but, instead, chalks out a 
new phase of their confrontation with Israel, until 
the return and the restoration of the occupied 
homeland is achieved. 

But the only painful and intolerable phe- 
nomenon that appeared during the Israeli brutal 
aggression on Lebanon was the Arab inaction and 
their stance as onlookers rather than to rush and 
present all possible aid to their Palestinian bro- 
thers in their anguish. 


MADRID — The prospect of an 
early election that could turn 
Spain's Centre-dominated polit- 
ical scene into a Left-Right con- 
frontation has given Spanish 
politicians little time for a holiday 
this summer. 

The general elections, the third 
since General Francisco Franco 
died nearly seven years ago, are 
not due until April. But many 
believe they will be called before 
the end of the year. 

Socialist leader Felipe Gon- 
zalez, one of the favourites to win 
them, says the centrist gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister 
Leopoldo Calvo Sotelo will not 
survive through the autumn on a 
paxuliamentaiy majority dented 
by divisions and desertions. 

The Ruling Union of the 
Democratic Centre (UCD) which 
voters elected to power in 1977 
and again in 1979, has declined 
over foe past months. 

Opinion polls and regional elec- 
tions showed the Socialist .Party 
becoming Spain's major political 
force and the Popular Alliance 
party rising on the Right. 

Aaxjrding to the latest poll, the 
Socialists would win 37 per cent of 
the votes against 10.7 to the Popu- 
lar Alliance and only seven per 
cent to the UCD if elections were 
held now. 

The magazine Actualidad 
Economica asked 270 executives 
who they thought were the most 
influential men in Spain. Aside 
from King Juan Carlos, Mr. Gon- 
zalez topped foe list He came just 
ahead of Right-wing leader Man- 



uel Fraga Iribame, a former minis- 
ter in the Franco government. Mr. 
Calvo Sotelo came eighth. 

The UCD was set up by former 
prime min ister Adolfo Suarez in 
1977 as a coalition grouping 
Christian and Social Democrats, 
Liberals, Conservatives and 
former Franco ists. It has now lost, 
through defections, as many as a 
quarter of the 167 deputies it has 
in the 350-seat congress (lower 
bouse). 

It lost Social Democrats as Mr. 
Calvo Sotelo, who succeeded Mr. 
Suarez after an attempted military 
coup last year, moved from a 
reformist line to a more con- 
servative one, apparently to 
soothe military unrest. 

Some Christian Democrats , 
defected as the Popular Alliance 
emerged from local elections as a 
rising force. They advocate a pact 
with the right wing as the only way 
to stop the Socialists. Mr. Suarez. 

, having lost a struggle to recover 
i control of the UCD. also left to 
(establish the Democratic and 
Social Centre (CDS) with his 
rfaithful supporters. 

The 49-year old architect of 
Spain's transition to democracy is 
somewhat isolated, but still retains 
popular backing. He was third on 
Actualidad Economica’s fist 
Sitting upright 

Television viewers remember 
him sitting upright under bursts of 
sub-maebinegun fire while vir- , 
tuaDy all other deputies and gov- 
ernment members bad dived 
under their seats during the 
takeover of parliament by rebel 
civil guards. 

The former prime minister has 
based bis appeal on foe need to 
defend civilian power, which he 
; says is still threatned, and to avoid 
jLeft-Rigbt, polarisation, which he 
calls “the suicidal division into two 
Spains.” 

; The result of the UCD break-up ' 
'is that five parties will view for the 1 
Centrist vote: the UCD, Christian 
and Social Democratic parties, a 
Liberal one and Mr. Suarez's , 
CDS. 1 

In a last-ditch attempt to 1 
rebuild its image, the UCD 1 
appointed- a crisis leadership last 
month. 

Congress Speaker Landelino | 
La villa took over the party chair- 
manship from Mr. Calvo Sotelo. ' 
He appointed three ministers to 
.key jobs in the party machine, 
forcing a cabinet reshuffle and 
indicating that the gove rnmen t 
had taken a back seat. Mr. Calvo 
Sotelo admitted last week that he 
may not head foe party list for foe 
elections. 

While the socialists have so for 
agreed with most other parties 
1 that parliament should serve out 
its term for the sake of Spam's 
. fragile democracy, they are now 1 
• si gnalling mounting impatience. 

| They called last month for an 
| early election, saying the gov- 
: eminent was crippled and imahl*» 
to solve Spain's worsening polit- 
ical and economic problems. 

Mr. Gonzalez, a lawyer from 
Seville, has been busy building an 
image of moderation, courting 
bankers and businessmen and nil-' 
ing out any alliance with the com- 
munists and any nationalisation of 
industry if he came to power. 

But the prospect of the socialists 
running Spain for the first time in 
.45 years frightens conservative 
- circles in a country still scarred by 
I its bloody civil war. 


American Jews 


By Lenni Brenner 

Lenni Brenner is a freelance writer 
on the Middle East and is the 
author of “Zionism in the Age of 
the Dictators.’’ which will be pub- 
lished later this year. 

ZIONISTS HAVE always wor- 
shipped “facts”. A gun pointed at 
another man’s head ft a “fact” — 
and Israer s prime minister and his 
defence minister believe in pre- 
senting an image of Israel so war- 
like that the Arabs, however 
grudgingly, will reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that Israel is here 
to stay and come to terms with it. 
But foe price of convincing the 
Arabs of this “fact" is the alie- 
nation of ail those, everywhere, 
who are opposed to war and dedi- 
cated to justice. 

Mr. Begin and General Sharon 
have the capacity to destroy the 
PLO in Lebanon and to defeat the 
Syrians, but the savage “Oper- 
ation Peace for Gafilee” has 
stunned millions of Americans 
and opened up a deep gulf bet- 
ween foe present Israeli gov- 
ernment and all those Jews who 
sincerely regard themselves as lib- 
erals. And it has finally driven the 
friends of Israel within the Ameri- 
can peace movement into deter- 
mined opposition to the reality of 
Israel, if not to the ideology 
behind it. Zionism's militaxy vic- 
tory in Lebanon is the beginning 
of Zionism's political defeat in 
America. This result will not come 
about overnight: but there can be 
little doubt that the forces now 
arraying themselves against Begin 
and his policy have the potential 
one day to defeat him. 

Mr. Alexander Haig’s res- 
ignation, at the height of the crisis 
in Lebanon, and his replacement 
by Mr. George Shultz, with his 
closer understanding of the Arab 
World, are likely to have an effect 
on U.S. policy in the -short term; 
but whoever is in charge in 
Washington, the U.S. government 
seems likely to remain the implac- 
able enemy of social revolution in 
i the Middle East — therefore of 
'the Palestinians and the PLO. 
However, the American people 
i showed during the Vietnam, war 
I that they were capable of defeat- 
ing their government and they are 
now beginning to question 
. Washington’s ties to Israel. 

Only two months ago a Gallup 
poll showed that the withdrawal 
from Sinai had raised American 
sympathy for Israel from 44 per 
| cent to 51 percent, the highest in a 
decade, with the Arabs getting 
I only 12 per cent. Suddenly all that 
j is changed. On 18 June the Los 
[Angeles Times ran the latest 
I Associated Press — National 
| Broadcasting Corporation poll. 
Of those aware of the invasion of 
Lebanon, 54 percent disapproved 
of it and only 32 per cent backed 
foe Israelis. On 29 June the New 
York Times ran . the Columbia 
Broadcasting System poll: 34 per" 
cent approved Begin’s move and 
38 per cent said he was wrong. Hie 
vast majority of the American 
people are apolitical and therefore 
■ it is not surprising that only 7 per 
'Cent said that the governm en t- 
(Should criticise Isael and that 
32per cent, including one third of 
those who disapproved the inva- 
, sion, felt that the U.S. should say 
nothing. But 24 per cent did say 
that foe US. should reduce aid to 
the Israelis and the number of 
; those who felt that the U.S. should 
>give its “strongest support” to 
.Israel had sharply declined. 


If the invasion has deeply dis-. 
turbed millions of apolitical 
Americans, its effect on the polit- 
ical activists has been startling. On 
12 June, only days after the inva- 
sion. New York saw the largest 
demonstration in American his- 
tory when, by the most con- 
servative count, at least 750,000 
Americans demonstrated for a 
nuclear freeze. On 20 June a full- 
page advertisement appeared in 
the New York Times which was 
signed by many of the most prom- 
inent sponsors and speakers at this 
rally. They included the Berejgan 
brothers, Ramsay Clark, Daniel 
Ellsberg, Jesse Jackson, Ralph 
Schoe nrnan, Pete Seeger, I.F. 
Stone, and dozens of others prom- ‘ 
inent in innumerable liberal and 
leftist causes. The statement they 
signed condemned foe Israeli 
“indiscriminate attack” calling it 
“state terrorism”. 

On 29 June the Village Voice, 
the most influential weekly intel- 
lectual organ in America, front- 
paged a savage article entitled 
“The silence of American Jews”, 
■by Nat Hentoff, a life-long Zionist 
and well-known as a fighter for 
free speech. He deplored the feet 
that not even the discovery of the 
mass burial of children killed in a 
Sidon school had provoked any 
outcry from American Jewry. 
“Many good folks in the United 
States as in Israel”, wrote Hen toff, 
“do not consider Arabs to be fully 
human", adding that he hoped 
Israel would not become the 
South Africa of the Middle East. 

. Six hundred followers of the New 
Jewish Agenda also put in an 
advertisement condemning the 
invasion. 

Isolated cause 

1 The pro-Palestmian movement 
'had been one of the most isolated 
causes in America, the Pales- 
tinians being few and scattered, 
while the Arabs together, even 
including many Right-wing 
Maronites, numberless than a mil- 
lion. But the Jews make up the 
( richest of the ethnic or religious 
, groupings in the country. They are 
a massive urban force, comprising 
15 per cent of the population of 
Manhattan, and 10 percent of that 
of San Francisco. The liberal 
Democrats, who played a pow- 
erful role in most progressive 
movements, are crucially depen- 
dent on campaign contributions 
j from wealthy Jews and from 
unions which have strong lints 
with the Histadrut in Israel. 

.[ But the invasion brought the 
: demoralised Palestinians to their 
, feet, and suddenly they found new 
friends and allies at their side. 
When leaders of the American 
Indian movement appeared at a 
rally at the Israeli consulate to 
declare that “we are the Pales- 
tinians of America", they added 
'an impressive legitimacy to the 
i Palestinians' demands. Few 
i Americans have ever seen an 
I Indian but most acknowledge that 
i they were the victims of America’s 
[racism and greed. Nor is it unim- 
‘.portznt to America’s blacks, II 
percent of the population, that the 
African National Congress 
denounced Israel for its arms 
traffic to South Africa. The Black 
United Front, rapidly becoming 
the voice of the new black move- 
ment, hastened to approach (he 
Arab community in Brooklyn to 
! offer its complete support. 

; ’The pacifists, previously reluc- 
tant to involve themselves with the 
Palestinians out of concern for the 

■ safety of the Israelis, as well as out 
,of reluctance to the sig- 


nificant Jewish element in the 
anti-nuclear campaign, have been . 
goaded finally into action. Vigils 
and demonstrations are now the 
order of the day, and they and the . . 
Palestinians initiated an : 
Emergency Committee for Leba- ; 
non that has already grown to 
include virtually all of the activist ■ 
elements within the broad peace - t 
camp, except for foe liberal politi- ! ] 
dans. Rallies and demonstrations . j 
have taken place across the coun- . ; 
try, with 400 taking part in Los • 
Angeles. 1000 in Detroit, 2200 ia ■ ~ 

• Washington and 4000 in New i 
York. Boston has already seen a .! 
teach-in of 1000; others are 
scheduled in New York again, ; 
Chicago. Austin (Te*as), ; 
Washington and San Francisco, 
and a lot more are in the pipeline 
for the college campuses for the • ; 
universities' autumn term. 

Criteria for unity 

The new movement is united 
only on the demands that Israel . 
withdraw from Lebanon and that : 
the U.S. stop arming Israel But 
the important fact is that it unites 
both supporters and opponents of 
the Israeli state, and refuses to let 
that issue divide it. The presence 
in the leadership of pacifist Zion- 
ists and democratic secularists will . 
inevitably create argument as the ; 
ideological questions are taken up ; - 
in the teach-ins. 

In many respects foe most 
important aspect of the new j 
■ development is its wider impli- j 
cations. The liberals are far away | 
from the new movement. The \ 
national conference of (he Demo- 
cratic Party met on 27 June, with 
Edward Kennedy present, and ' 
solemnly proclaimed that ‘’inter- . 
national terrorism has been dealta 
severe blow and Soviet influence . .1 
has been reduced”. Much of the - 
peace movement had been pre- 
paring to back supporters of Ken- - 
nedy*s nuclear freeze resolution in . 
the forthcoming congressional 
elections but now it is obvious that 
such a vote would be little more 
than a vote for Begin. Many activ- 
ists will still back these “peace 
Democrats" as the lesser of two 
j evils, but the fact that their lesser -.j 
evfl arms the greater evil in Israel • 

I 'will doubtlessly push many out of 
the Democratic Party’s orbit for j 
good. The Democrats are far more 
popular than the Middle East ) 
forces but the son-in-law of a . j 
monkey eats what a monkey eats 
and therefore the Democrats will ; I 
suffer from the growing unpopu- f 
;larity of the Israeli state. The para- ' 
|Uelogram of forces in the peace ] 

. movement is bound to change in ■ " j 
the direction of the radicals, with . j 
.profound implications for the { 
[future fortunesofthe Zionists, the ■ 
■Palestinians, the Democrats and .- 
]tbe peace movement. 

There is something prophetic in I 
the observations of the Reverend' - 
; Frederick Douglas Kirkpatric, a ; 
celebrated folksinger who travels 
throughout America singing for 
countless causes: “It’s the peace ' i 
movement bureaucrats, out of j 
concern for the feelings of their [ 
more backward Jewish donors, •<_ ; 
who are lagging behind the peo- 
pie. People see Begin’* Woody . 
claws and they are starting to tell > 
j the politicians that their own ; '•= 
[hands are dripping blood from'-' 

1 holding on to him. In of 1 

j blacks the people jump up shout- ■ ; t 
jing agreement when I tell than 
that this is Israel and that we art - f 
the Palestinians." - I 

- • ” 

— From Middle East tivtrnetioael. U { 

.V, •.•••J 
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Poles celebrate 600th anniversary of Black Madonna amid displeasure 


By David Storey 

Reuter ... 

CZESTOCHOWA, Poland — 
Tte dear tenor voice of the 
white-robed Pauline monk ech- 
oed among the carvedcherubs and 
gih decoration of the Baroque 
Church as all eyes in the con- 
gregation fixed on the dark face 
above the altar. 

The Black Madonna Icon, Pol- . 
anti's spiritual focus, was unc- 
overed for ooeof a series of spe- 
cial masses to mark the annual pil- 
grimage to her home, die Jasna 
Gora Monastery, which is cel- 
ebrating its 600th anniversary this 
month. 

As the mass ended a recorded 
fanfare cut through the church. 

A~ little girl in a bright white 
dress dosed a weD-wom prayers 
book and rose from her knees, 
joining jostling old women and 
smartly-dressed young men. to 
peer down the aisfe and watch a' 


screen descend over the icon until 
the next mass. 

The icon's past stretches back 
into the mists of unwritten history 
- according to legend it was pai- 
nted by Saint Lake cm wood from 
the kitchen table of Mary, mother 
of Jesus, who himself used bis car- 
penter’s skills to fashion the 
frame. 

Its present role is that of rel- 
igious symbol for the Polish peo- 
ple. staunchly Catholic and dev- 
oted to the Marian cult. “The 
voice of Poland is heard every day 
in this monastery. Let this voice be 
heard alt over Poland,” declares a 
monk in his sermon. 

In a country where the concepts 
of the nation and the church are 
still inextricably imVod despite 
the aetheist principles of the 
Communist rulers, the Marian cult 
is a binding force of unity. 

Most prominent feature 

The Black Madonna is the most 


prominent feature of this cult. 

It was to this shrine that Karol 
Wojtyla. former archbishop of 
Krakow, came during his tri- 
umphal visit to his homeland in 
1979, shortly after being elected 
the first Polish Pope. 

He was planning to return on 
Aug. 26, for ceremonies marking 
the 600th anniversary of the fou- 
nding of the monastery and the 
display here of the Black Mad- 
onna, but the trip was postponed 
because of martial law. 

The icon, which is associated 
with great moments in Poland’s 
troubled history as well as ind- 
ividual miracles, shows a serene- 
faced Madonna and chfld. and is 
darkened by age. 

Its most obvious distinguishing 
mark is two slashes down the right 
cheek of Mary made by Protestant 
Czechoslovak noblemen who rai- 
ded the monastery in 1430. 

The picture on display above 
the altar is covered by a richly- 


jewelled screen, and only the two nee. He brought it back to Cze- 
faces and hands are visible during stochowa and presented it as a gift 
masses. to Pauline monks at a monastery 

“The voice of Poland is heard 
every day in Jasna Gora Mon- 
astery. Let this voice be heard all 
over Poland,” declares a monk in 
his sermon. 


According to the most widely- 
accepted theory, the icon was 
given as a gift by the Byzantine 
court in Constantinople to a Rus- 
sian nobleman in the Middle 
Ages. 

Gift-to Pauline monks 

He took it back to Russia where 
it was taken in booty by Prince 
Ladislaus of Opole, a Polish pri- 


he founded at Jasna Gora, a hill 
overlooking Czestochowa near 
the Warta River, in 1382. 

The monastry has a chequered 
history. In the mid 1 600s it was the 
last piece of Polish territory to res- 
ist an invasion by the Swedes. 

Despite a protracted siege, the 
Swedes never succeeded in bre- 
aching the stout walls, a miracle 
ascribed to the protecting powers 


of the Black Madonna! 

The icon was crowned sym- 
bolically as queen of Poland by 
king Jan Casimir in 1656, in the 
year after the siege. 

The popularly-believed legend 
that the image now on display is an 
original by Saint Luke has been 
disproved by scientific researches 
this century. 

Although there is stQl some dis- 
pute in scientific circles, it it gen- 
erally accepted that the original 
image was so badly damaged by 
the attack in 1430 that only the 
board now survives. 

By order of King Wladyslaw 
Jagiello in Krakow, then the Pol- 
ish capital, a canvas was placed 
over the former wax base of the 
paint and a copy of the original 
made on that. 

Prof. Rufolf Kozlokowski. who 
worked on renovation of the icon 
in the late 1940s. concluded that 
the original painting on wood 
dates from between the 6th and 


'9th centuries, although other res- 
earchers have dated it later. 

In times of trouble the Pauline 
monks take every precaution to 
guard the national symbol in their 
care. During the Nazi German 
occupation in World War II they 
bricked it up in a cellar of the 
monastery and replaced a copy 
over the altar. 

Annual pilgrimage 

Many of the teDS of thousands of 
people who converged on Jasna 
Gora for the 271st annual pil- 
grimage this year had seen the 
icon before. 

A copy of the icon is taken on 
journeys around Poland, making 
stops in private homes and Parish 
churches. 

In the 1950s the Communist 
authorities, during a period of 
tense church-state relations, pre- 
vented the icon leaving Jasna 
Gora. Instead an empty frame was 


carried around' and Ihe people 
expressed their devotion with 
equal fervour. 

Now many Poles express their 
opposition to martial law, and the 
suspension of the free trade union 
Solidarity, through the forum of 
the church and through prayers to 
the Madonna. 

The priest at the Jasna Gora 
Church offers prayers that “the 
gates of the internment camps 
(where more than 600 Solidarity 
members are detained) be ope- 
ned, that dockers, miners and 
other workers be united on the 
600th anniversary of Jasna Gora." 

On a pillar of the monastery 
church is a metal plaque in the 
name of Solidarity and a quote 
from Polish poet Maria Kon- 
opnicka who wrote between the 
two world wars. It says: “Our 
strength lies not just in our num- 
bers. We are also a bolt of lig- 
htning sent by God to destroy the 
tree whose bark is rotten.” 



RESTAURANTS & BARS 


HOTELS 


AL FARDOUS 

RESTAURANT 

.UNDER NEW MANAGEMEN? 


welcomes you 
end mviies you 10 
spend a wonderlul 
lime m m quiet 
and heated hails 

FRESH FISH DAILY 
MIXED CHARCOAL 


Stop Here Once ... 

& You'll Come JIgain ij 

Abu Naw\»as Bar^, j*' 

2 Happy Hours Daily jfh 
From 5 lo 7 p.m . Fjjjj 

Drinks halt price V * 

Hata tm Hotel JaOai Amman Jff j 
Near KfiaM* Hospital 7i W -*3R> 5 or 43856 



l.uin hc-'ii Buffet 

(.wry Friday 
tml Sunday 


m 


^RESTAURANT CHINA 

\ " The First S Best 
) Chmese Restaurant 

J ? in Jordan 

i Firs Circle. Jabal Amman 
^ Near A"'iyy«n Girl s School 

{> Open Daily 

j . 1 2rt0 - 3:30 p.m. 

I 6:30 fun. * MMniglit 1 
j TeT. 36966 

5 Take Home Sennet Available 





. N : 



studio-Unie 

Jabal Amman 
2nd Circle 
Tel. 41816 


AV.n . 6 -BOO - 





Multi-System 
Room Air Conditioners 

©DAI KIN I 


§ 


m Relaxing 
atmosphere 

for reservations 

TbI -62831 

Shmeisani 



TOURISTTO 

Opp. Akileh Maternity Hos- 
pital 3rd Circle, Jabal 
Amman. Tel. 41093. Try our 
special " Flaming PbV fon- 
due or Peking Duck oh your 
next visit. Tefce-Awa* orders 
welcome. Welcome & 
Thank-You 



PHILADELPHIA 

U0TEL 

4 STAR HOTEL 
92 ROOMS 
DISCO 

SWIMING POOL 
COFFEE SHOP 

A 




fJr 


11* ■f t* ’ 


Tri bbJb* t MS7B 


ry 


ask for.. 


PEwfeoll- 


Aganta 4 Distributor* 


J • l- l 


Fora touxh of taste and style 
* The Exquisite Buffet “ 
at 

hoM Jerusalem Mete 

■ Dinner- Every Thursday 
Luncheon- Every Friday & Sunday 

Tel : 65121/4 Amman 


AQABA 


IK 

Koteen Japanese. ^ 


■ 

? 

t 

OrfiseCusrie^ 


Open daily: 

■ 

i 

Lunch 12.3p.m. 

D inner 6 _ 11 -30 p.m. 


reservation. call 6961 Ext. 93 




THE SWIMh/HNG POOL 
at the. 


# & 

flo re! Jerusc/em 
/nrerncriono/MetiG 

Not a mere pool to have a 'dip 
but a world of beauty to enjoy 
with your family 

For membership contact 
sales manager 

Tel. 65121/8 


-Lii. Il -J- 


Real 
Estate 

• vr;- •. ' 

T ~ -Your 

• Real .Estate. Agent 

Tef:, 42358 .42503 
.'* J P.O.Box - 35107 Amman 
’ - Tlx - 23867 Jo. 


Tel. •2722-% 3*141. 22 HU 
TUl 21«B6 P.O. Bo* 2141 


ft 


TRANSPORTATION 


— — 

I 





1 


MANDARIN 

GMmm Restaurant 

AQABA 

Invites you to enjoy the best 
service and the delicious Chi- 
nese Cuisine in the most quiet 
atmosphere. 

Amrrmn road 
Tef. 4633 


CLEARANCE 
.••HIPPING - TRAVEL & TOURISM 
A:R FREIGHT - PACKING 

l^fes AMlN KAWAR SONS 

lie "St? — t -*^- 

* i Travel & Tourism 

Genera; Sales Agents :or: 

SAS ScancJinavian-'Airiines 
Tnai Airways • 

Tel. 37195, 22324-5-6-7-8-9 
Tlx. 21212, 21520, 21634 
P.O. Box 7806, Amman . 


While in Aqaba visit 

[tie Reman Reetaunmt M 
at-TW CRAZY HORSE 

located next to GnnClay# Bank 

’ Restaurant open daily 
1130 a.m . -3 p.m 
6:00 pm - 11 pm 
Try our special 

Juurrcviv punch 

. and dance till 1 :QQ a.m 






ABAHA 
ABAaf^Mr TOURS 

RENT A CAR 
AT 

holiday inn 

AMMAN 

P Tel: 63100 


+ THE > 

INTERCONTINENTAL 
' ° HOTEL 

f CONTACT LENSE 
* CENTRE 
EYES EXAMINED 
CONTACT LENSE 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 

AMMAN TEL. 42043 




europcar^ 

rent a car 

1982 MODELS 
AVAILABLE 

Europcar Offices: 


Shepherd Hotel 39197-8 
Marriott Hotel 60100 
Sheraton Palace Hotel 60000 


9 & odveUhem 
Section 
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Liverpool reclaims Charity Shield 


LONDON (R) — Liverpool wor- 
ked up a healthy appetite for the 
: season ahead when they reclaimed, 
possession of the Football Ass- 
ociation (F.A.) Chanty Shield 
with a 1-0 win over Tottenham at 
Wembley Saturday- 

A 33-minute goal by Welsh str- 
iker Ian Rush was enough to give 
Liverpool the shield for the sixth 
time in nine years in the tra- 
ditional pie-season meeting of the 
League Champions and F.A. Cup 
winners. 

Liverpool, who also won the 


League Cup last season,' are now 
in possession of three of English 
football s four trophies. 

” And judging by the way their 
players jealously eyed the F.A. 
Cup, which Tottenham bad sho- 
wed off at Wembley, Liverpool 
will not be content until that, too, 
is in the Anfield trophy room. 

The winning goal was typically 
simple. Phil Thompson, Liv- 
erpool's demolition expert in the 
bean of defence, turned architect 
with a surging run upheld and slid 
a slide rule pass into the path of 


Rash. 

The young Welshman, whose 
pace was a constant emb- 
arrassment to the Tottenham def- 
ence, accelerated past the pon- 
derous John Lacy, rounded goa- 
lkeeper Ray Glemence and tucked 
the ball neatly into the comer of 
the net 

Injury-hit Tottenham, also wit- 
hout Argentine Osvaldo ArdHes 
who has decided to spend a year in 
the French first division until the 
memory of the Falklands conflict 
fought back bravely after 


Vlia Art Gallery 



Alia Art Gallery presents a 
painting and ceramics exhi- 
bition by Isara Badr. 

The exhibition will run from 
Sunday August 22 through 
September 2nd, 1932. 



THE 

BBITISH COUNCIL 

ARABIC CLASSES 


Tfye British Council is offering a new intensive course 
in Arabic for beginners. The course lasts for four weeks 
starting from Aug. 28 and the fee is JD 1 7. Classes will 
be in the mornings, five days a week from Saturday to 
Wednesday. Each lesson will be 60 minutes. 

Registration will take place from Aug. 23 till Aug. 28 
from 9.00 a.m. - 12.00 noon and 3.30 - 5.30 p.m. 

British Council 

Rainbow Street, off First Circle 
Tel. 36147/8 


the interval 

Little Mike Hazard twice forced 
Liverpool Zimbabwean goa- 
lkeeper Bruce Grobbelaar into 
breathtaking saves and new sig- 
ning Geny Mabbuit, filling Ard- 
iles' role, almost crowned his 
debut with a goaL Grobbelaar did 
well to turn his blistering volley 
over the bar. 

Sadly, two events convinced 
eveiyone that football is back— for 
better or worse. 

The Charity Shield trophy pro- 
moted little goodwill among the 
players and the new season was 
only 10 minutes old when Liv- 
erpool captain Graeme Souness 
sparked off an unsavory brawl 
when be appeared to aim a kick at 
Glenn Hoddle. 

For reasons best known to him- 
self Garth Crooks rushed to join 
the fray, aimed a butt at Souness 
and alm ost came to blows with 
Kenny Dalglish. 

Crooks should have been ord- 
ered off and the Liverpool pair 
cautioned but referee Neville Ash- 
ley, at his most charitable thr- 
oughout, let all three escape with a 
lecture. 

The London police were in a 
less generous mood when they 
moved quickly onto the terraces to 
break up a fight between rival 
supporters. 


McEnroe joins 
Connors, Lendl 
in semi- finals 

MASON, Ohio (R) — Defending 
rhampinn John McEnroe defeated 
nnaeeded Guy Forget of France 
7-6, 7-5, 6-2 to join Jimmy Con- 
nors and Ivan Lendl of Cze- 
choslovakia in the semi-finals of 
the $300,000 Association of Tennis 
Professionals (ATP) Cha- 
mpionship. 

Connors, the second seed, beat 
lSth-seeded Brian Gottfried 6-2, 
6-4 and third se e d e d Lendl went 
through when fift h s eeded Gene 
Mayer defaulted with a leg injury. 

Steve Denton of the United Sta- 
tes npset fourth-seeded Vitas Ger- 
otaitis 6-4, 6-4. 

fa the semi-fatal matches top- 
seeded McEnroe wfll play Denton 
and Connors bees Lendl. 

On Friday night McEnroe, 23, 
was on court antfl just before mid- 
night following two rain delays tot- 
aling two boors and 20 minutes. 


DE LUXE FURNISHED 
APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Consisting of two bedrooms, salon, dining room, 
glassed-in-veranda, private telephone and central 
heating; luxuriously furnished. 

Location : 5th Circle , Bader Shaker Say yab Street, near 
the Arab Anti-narcotics Bureau 

Please contact Mr. Mudeinat Tel. 812440 and 814462 



WE SERVE BETTER 


AMMAN CROWN HOf EL 
Announces the opening of 


ALKHAYMA C* 
DISCO 7^ >4 

Today Sunday^ / 

D.J. CLOUD SEVEN' 

For reservations cell , ^ 

Tel. 78181, 78182, 78183, 

Radio & TV Road 


Couples only 


FOR RENT 

Luxurious furnished flat in Shmeisani consists of two 
bedrooms, salon, dining, sitting rooms & fully equ- 
ipped kitchen. Separate central heating; Window-type 
air-conditioning & Telephone. 

Annual rent JD 4,000 

For i nfor mati on call Tel. 67280 


THE — 

BRITISH COUNCIL 

ENGLISH CUSSES 

The third British Council Summer School commences 
on Aug. 28. The course is for ad.ults and lasts for four 
weeks.. 

Ail classes : Saturday - Wednesday 
Each lesson 60 minutes 
Fee JD 17. 

Classes will be in the afternoons and evenings, with , 
classes for ladies in the mornings. Testing and reg- i 
istration will take place from Aug. 23 - Aug. 28 at the i 
following times: 

Testing 9.00 - 1 1.00 am. Registration 9.00 a.m. - 12.00 
noon 

3.00 - 5.00 p.m. 3.30- 5.30 p.m. 

A fee of JD 0.500 will be charged for testing. 

British Council 

Rainbow Street, off First Circle 
Tel. 38147/8 


Coe confirms his fitness by 
winning 300m at Crystal Palace 


LONDON (R) — Britain's Oly- 
mpic 1500 metres champion Seb- 
astian Coe confirmed his foil rec- 
overy from a worrying leg injury 
Friday night when he won the 800 
metres at an international ath-' 
letks meeting at Crystal Palace. 

Coe's time of one minute 45 .85 
seconds was more than four sec- 
onds outside his own world record 
and was also slower than his win- 
ning time at a meeting in Zurich 
on Wednesday. 

But the freedom of his r unnin g 
and the ease of his victory over 
compatriot Garry Cook showed 
that his two-month absence from 
the track because of a stress fra- 
cture does not appear to have aff- 
ected his form. 

Ironically, Coe's chief rival 
compatriot Steve Ovett was not 


able to run Friday night because of 
a tom hamstring- Ovett has left 
himself five days to decide whe- 
ther he will defend his European 
1 500 metres title in Athens next 
month. 

Coe's immediate response to 
Ovett's injury was to say he was 
not interested in trying for the 
double of 800 and 1500 metres in 
Athens. But Friday night he ind- 
icated he could change his mind. 

“I will definitely consider dou- 
bling now”. Coe told reporters. 
“It has come at short notice and 1 
will have to see how I do on Sun- 
day.” 

Coe will again be competing 
over 800 metres in Cologne that 
day. 

■ Britain’s two other top middle 
distance runners, world 5,000 


Ang of Singapore outpaces 
Gaines in 50-m freestyle 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana (R) — 
Pen Siong Ang of Singapore out- 
paced Rowdy Gaines to take the 
men's 50-metre freestyle title in 
22.69 seconds at the U.S. Long 
Course Swimming Cha- 
mpionships here Friday. 

It was the second national title 
for Ang, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

Dara Tories claimed her second 
national title with a time of 26.13 
seconds in the women's 50-metre 
freestyle. The 15-year-old Cal- 
ifornian is the second fastest swi- 
mmer in the history of this event. 

Tracy Caulkins won the 
women's 200-metre individual 
medley in 2:15.66. her third cha- 
mpionship performance of the 
meeting. The 19-year-old swi- 
mmer now has a record 42 U.S. 
titles to her credit. 

The Mission Viejo, California. 


Nadadores 400-metre freestyle 
relay team broke tbe American 
club record with a time of three 
minutes 21.89 seconds. 

Rich Saeger, Bill Barrett, Stuart 
MacDonald and Robin Leamy 
beat the record of 3:21-93 set by 
the Florida acquatics in 1980. 

Tiffany Cohen edged U.S. rec- 
ord holder Kim Lineban for tbe 
women's 400-metre freestyle with 
a time of 4:11.61. 

Bruce Hayes. 1 9, won the men's 
400-metre freestyle with a time of 
3:54.80. 

The Mission Viejo Nadadores 
took their fourth relay win of tbe 
championship with a 3:49.36 win 
in the women's 400-metre fre- 
estyle relay. The team was Sue 
Habemigg, Cynthia Woodhead. 
Julie Williams and Maiybeth Lin- ' 
zmeier. - 


Norman leads the field at York 

YORK, England (R) — Australian Gieg Norman returned his sec- 
ond three-under-par 69 in three rounds to take a one-shot lead with 
one round to go in the York International Golf Championship at 
Fulford Saturday. 

Rain for tbe third successive day again made things tough for tbe 
golfers but Norman stQf contrived an excellent round which he said 
could have been five shots better but for his putting. 


FOR SALE 

Furniture, Electrical Appliances, Lithographs and Carpets. 

Pease pass-by Tuesday Aug. 24 from 9 a.m. tfll 4 p.m. 3rd 
Circle, JabaJ Amman, opposite the Algerian Embassy. 


FOR SALE 

1977 Chevrolet 4-wbeel drive, fully equipped amb- 
ulance, duty paid. 

New large-diameter axial exhaust fan with explosion 
proof motor suitable for use with dust, volatile che- 
micals, or munitions. 

Sur-Tecb Automatic Cardio -Pulmonary Res- 
uscitation Litter. 

Phone Madaba 393 or write to Mad aba Box 


FURNISHED FLAT FOR RENT 

De luxe brand new furnished fiat, three bedrooms, lounge, 
sitting room, carpet, three baths, central hearing, very good 
location near Jerusalem Hotel. 

Please call Tel. 68498, Amman 



FOR SALE 

Autobianchi car 1980, 12,000 kilometres with licence and 
insurance. Reasonable price. 

Contact Teh 43373, Amman 


—TWO FURNISHED FLATS FOR- 
RENT 

Each consists of two bedrooms, salon, dining room, bat- 
hroom, kitchen with central heating, telephone and a lift 
for the b uilding 

Location: Jabal Amman-First street after the 5th Circle-near 
Gondola House Hotel 
Contact Teh 814969 



DE LUXE FURNISHED FLAT FOR 
. RENT OR SALE 

Consisting of three bedrooms, three bathrooms, salon, din- 
ing room, sifting room, modem kitchen, laundry room with 
central hearing and telephone. 

Location: behind the Arab College next to the Garden Res- 
taurant 

Contact Teh 812294. . 


I metres record holder David Moo- 
i rcroft and Steve Cram, were also 
in impressive form Friday night. 

Although he foiled in his bid to 
beat Ovett's world best time of 
S:I3-S1 for rite two miles, Moo- 
rcroft recorded his seventh per- 
sonal best of tbe season to beat 
Kenya’s Peter Koech with a time 
of 8:16.75. 

Cram demolished the 1,000 
metre field, cruising to victory in 
2:17.99 ahead of Scotland's Gra- 
ham Williamson with American 
Steve Scott, tbe world’s fastest 
man over 1.500 metres and tbe 
mile this year, back in third place. 

New Zealand's John Walker 
took advantage of Ovett’s absence 
to win the mile in 3:55.69 from 
[Poland’s Miroslav Zerkowski and 
Kenyan Wilson Waigwa. 


Polish soccer 

chief withdraws 
resignation 

WARSAW (R1 — Polish sdccet 
ichief Antoni Pfechniczek, who fed 
, the national team to third place in 
•the World Cup finals in Spain last 
{month, has withdrawn his res- 
ignation submitted four days agn 
the official PAp news agency rep- 
orted Friday. 

No reason was given when Pfc. 
c hnic ack, who was guided the nat- 
ional squad since January bta 
year, offered his resignation, hot 
.PAP said he would stay on to ens- 
ure continuity and because be did 
not want to disappoint the puhBc. 

Poland's next internationals are 
against France in Paris on August 
31, Finland in Helsinki on Sep- 
tember 8 and Portugal in Lisbon 
i on October 10. 


Hinault’s participation in 
world cycling in doubt 


PARIS (R) — A dramatic tuns of 
events has again thrown into 
doubt French star Bernard Hin- 
ault's participation in tbe World 
Cycling Championships in Britain 
next week. ' 

Hinault, the undisputed king of 
French cycling and four-times 
winner of the Tour de France, ret- 
ired hurt after a fall during Fri- 
. day’s second stage of tbe Limoges 
cycle race. 

His doctor said he was suffering' 
from a sprained ankle, a torn lig- 
ament and was also badly bruised. 

Hinault, and four other leading - 
French cyclists— Bernard Vaflet, 
Jean Rene Bemadeau, Regis 
Clere and Pierre Ie Bigauh— had 
earlier threatened to pull out of 
the World Championships after 
being fined for refusing to take a 
dope test last month. 

They reversed their decision 
.after a spokesman for the French 
Cycling Federation said the cases 


would be re viewed. Bui a later sta- 
tement by the federation's pre- 
sident indicated that the fines may^ 
stand. 

A spokesman for the Union of 
Professional Cyclists had said that 
in tbe light of the federation's dec- 
ision to review the case the riders 
would compete. 

But Federation president Ger- 
main -Simon said in a statement 
Friday night that after con- 
sultations with members of the 
sport's medical commission be 
was against re-opening the case 
while the cyclists were threatening ' 
not to ride in Britain. 

Simon repeated an appeal to the 
riders to represent France in the 
World Championships without 
laying down conditions. 

The five were fined 3,300 francs- 
($485) and given a month's sus- 
pended ban after foiling to take- 
routine dope tests after an event at 
Caliac. Britanny, on July 27. ; 


Sheene determined to race again 

NORTHAMPTON, England (R) — Millionaire motor cycle ace 
Barry Sheene left hospital here Saturday determined to race 
again— and to sue the SDverstone racing circuit where he narrowly 
escaped death in a crash last month. 

His 500 cc Yamaha was in a 260 kph three-bike pile-up there on 
July 28. Sheene broke both legs and an arm and now has five metal . 
plates and 27 screws in his body. 

As he was pushed to a waiting helicopter the 32-year-old former 
world champion told reporters: “I will be back on a bike before the 
end of the year.” 

Sheene said the accident, during practice for the British Grand 
Prix, was “totally tbe fault of the S Overstone circuit,” 

“They did not have enough marshals and they were running all 
classes of bikes at once.” • 


FURNISHED VILLA 
FOR RENT 

Consisting of three bedrooms, living and dining room, one 
entrance hall, kitchen and breakfast room. Well furnished 
with two bathrooms and central heating, garden and car 
parking space. 

Location: Alia Housing Estate, Marj Al Hamam. 
Contact: Mr. Tfaitham Tel. 63527 
between 8:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

Sunday & Monday only 


TO LET 

Fully famished two-bedroomed first floor apartment, 140 
square metres in area. 

Location: In Jabal Luweibdeh 

Ring Samir on 33579 

l . from 9 a.m. to I p.m. - 4 p.m. to 7 p-m. 





Concierge 
Assistant Concierge 
Receptionist (Female) 

LAUNDRY 
Laundry Manager 
Tumbler Operator 
Flat boner 
Laundry Worker 
Press Operator 



Restaurant Captaui 
Canteen Supervisor 
Canteen Assistant 
Asst Chief Steward 
Stewards 





* Tt < 


uest Relations 
Sales Executive 
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OPEC warns 
oil speculators 

VIENNA (JR) — Key Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Cou- 
ntries (OPEC) ministers have reaffirmed the oil carteFs price and 
production policy, despite a world oil glut. 

• After a one-day meeting of the organisation's market monitoring. 
. committee, United Arab Emirates (UAE) Oil Minister Mana Said 
-AlOteiba said Friday night OPEC was determined to defend hs price 
structure based on $34 a barrel and its output ceiling of 17.5 million 
barrels per day (b/d) set in March. 

Recently, however, the oil glut has pushed production by OPEC to 
below 17 million b/d. 

. The oil ministers of die UAE, Algeria, Indonesia and Venezuela, 
who form the monitoring committee, will meet again on Sept. 20 in 
Abu Dhabi, Dr. Otciba said. 

He warned oil companies a gainst Bp enila tingrm further fane fn rhi» 
price of oil by delay in lifting crude oil from OPEC, and pleaded with 
OPECmembers producing more than their quotas to show restrain L 

But, in light of the current production level. Dr. Oteiba said 
demand for OPEC crude in the fourth quarter of this year might be 
below the 21 million b/d rate that OPEC had forecast earlier. 

. Dr. Oteiba said a full ministerial conference of aB 13 OPEC 
members was unlikely before the Abu Dhabi meeting. 

But be said the Abu Dhabi session would be followed by “political 
steps” which he refused to specify. 

Friday's meeting-opened the way to changes in OPECs official 
prices, while leaving the $34 benchmark untouched. 

The committee decided to form a group of experts who would 
e xam i n e the question of differentials — the system which ties the 
prices of the various crude oils sold by OPEC members to the 
benchmark price. 

The experts wfll meet in Vienna, where OPEC has its secretariat, 
on Aug. 29 and report their conclusions at Abu Dhabi, Dr. Oteiba 
said. 

Reagan remains firm on technology ban ' 

WASHINGTON (R) — Secretary of State George Shultz said Friday 
President Reagan remained firm in his ban on the use of American 
technology for a planned natural gas pipeline from Soviet Siberia to 
Western Europe. * 

The sanctions were imposed in retaliation for wbat Mr. Reagan 
termed the Soviet role in the Polish military crackdown, although the 
Reagan administration also opposes the pipeline project itself. 

Mr. Shultz, asked at a State Department news conference about 
the issue which has severely strained U.S.- West European relations, 
replied that the president’s position was firm. 

“We don't see that anything that has happened in Poland recently 
meets the conditions that have been set out, not only by ourselves but 
by our allies,'* Mr. Shultz said. 

“And so there is no intention to change but rather to push ahead 
with the sanctions as they have been put in place," he added. 

Mr. Shultz also said he had no plans at present to travel abroad, 
although he said he thought he would attend a NATO foreign min- 
isters' meeting in Brussels in December. 


7,500 B.L. 
workers get 
2-week holiday 

LONDON (R) — British- 
Leyland, the state-owned car- 
making firm, is giving 7,500 of 
its workers an extra two weeks’ 
holiday and trimming pro- 
duction because of a fall in 


Kremlin accepts Reagan’s grain offer 


A B.L. spokesman said Fri- 
day night the aim was to ent the 
production of Metros by 8,000 
and of Minis by 2,000. 

Industry sources said B.L.’s 
decision underlined the sev- 
erity of the recession in the Bri- 
tish car market. . 

According to B.L., the mar- 
ket for small cars has shr unk 
from 300,000 last year to an 
anticipated 275,000 this year. 


WASHINGTON (R) — The Sov- 
iet Union has accepted President 
Reagan’s offer of a one-year ext- 
ension of a grain agreement bet- 
ween the two countries, the U.S. 
Agriculture Department ann- 
ounced Friday. 

The department said the Soviet 
Union’s agreement to buy Ame- 
rican grain for another year from 
Oct. 1 was delivered to the U.S. 
embassy in Moscow. 

On July 30, Mr. Reagan ann- 
ounced the offer of the one-year 
extension of a current six-year 
pact that would have expired at 
the end of September. 

The acceptance by tbe Soviet 
Union ends speculation within tbe 
grain trade and the administration 
that Moscow might reject tbe offer 
in an attempt to get revenge over 
the U.S. grain embargo imposed 
in January of 1980. 

Under the extension, the Uni- 
ted States would guarantee shi- 
pment of six to eight million ton- 
nes of American grain to Moscow 
over the 12-month period starting 
on Oct. 1. 

in a statement, U.S. Agriculture 


Secretary John Block said he 
would contact Moscow imm- 
ediately about setting a date for 
consultations on sc Ding the Spviet 
Union even more grain. 

In a speech to financially tro- 
ubled American formers early this 
month, Mr. Reagan promised that 
the United States would offer 
Moscow large amounts of add- 
itional grain beyond tbe levels set 
in the agreement. 

“This extension will allow 
American formers to continue 
rebuilding this important market, 
which was thrown away to our 
competitors during the embargo," 
Mr. Block said. 

In April last year, Mr. Reagan 
ended tbe grain embargo, imp- 
osed by President Jimmy Carter 
after Moscow’s military move into 
Afghanistan, saying that it unf- 
airly hurt American farmers. 

Mr. Block said Friday: “Tbe 
willingness of the Soviet Union to 
accept this extension is proof that 
they believe the president’s (Mr. 
Reagan's) pledge that the United 
States will again be a reliable sup- 


plier." 

But a Soviet official said earlier 
this week at a meeting of Ame- 
rican soyabean industry officials in 
California that tbe embargo hurt 
tbe U.S. reputation as a reliable 
supplier. 

Boris Antoniuk, tbe project 
manager of tbe U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Trade and Economic Council in 
New York, said Moscow would 
only buy from America as a last 
resort when supplies are una- 
vailable from other nations. 

He said that a new long-term 
deal would have been better than 
a simple extension. 

Mr. Reagan's decision to offer 
. an extension capped a bitter battle 
within the administration over 
grain sales policy to the Soviet 
Union. 

Some conservatives, led by 
Defence Secretary Caspar Wei- 
nberger. wanted the agreement to 
lapse in an attempt to put eco- 
nomic pressure on the Soviet 
Union. But Mr. Block and other 
Reagan agricultural advisers wan- 
ted a new agreement. 
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International banks decide to save Mexico from liquidity crisis 


NEW YORK (R) — A decision by 
international banks to let Mexico 
delay repayment of $10 billion of 
debt and proposals for dealing 
with its financial problems provide 
a reasonable basis for solving the 
country's liquidity crisis, bankers 
said Saturday. 

Their assessment came after 
representatives of 1 3 5 banks agr- 
eed Friday to roll over some $10 
billion of public sector debt pay- 
ments falling due in the next 90 
days. 

At the meeting. Mexican off- 
icials, led by Finance Minister 
Jesus SQva Herzog, detailed plans 
to raise a total of some SI 0 billion 
of new money, including a syn- 
dicated bank loan of up to one 
billion dollars. 

After the agreement was ann- 
ounced, the bankers displayed a 
cautiously optimistic mood, alt- 


hough they did uot play down the 
problems Mexico faces. 

“We have a positive feeling fol- 
lowing the meeting, provided that 
the Mexican government is able to 
enact and cany through an IMF- 
type (International Monetary 
Fund) of programme,” a spo- 
kesman for the Bankers Trust 
said. 

“Mexico has a good man- 
agement team in place, and we 
believe the desire and political 
strength are there to enact such a 
programme.” 

Officials of other major creditor 
banks expressed similar sen- 
timents. They said a statement iss- 
ued by Mexico after the meeting 
was a fair representation of the 
situation. 

Some said they were impressed 
by the speed with which Mexico 
acted to counter its liquidity crisis, 


which came to a head wben the 
government suspended foreign 
exchange transactions in Mexico 
on Aug. 13. 

Mexico, with a total foreign 
debt of about $80 billion, some 60 
billion of it estimated to be owed 
by the public sector, has been sev- 
erely hit by diminishing oQ rev- 
enues and foiling world prices for 
some of its major exports like cof- 
fee, sQver and copper. 

Speculation against the Mex- 
ican peso has contributed to a 
sharp decline in the currency's 
value, from 27 pesos to the dollar 
last January to more than 100 on 
Thursday. It closed at around 90 
to the dollar Friday. 

Financial sources in New York 
said a number of large banks Fri- 
day expressed willingness to par- 
ticipate in the new bank credit. 

Bankers said much of Friday’s 


meeting was spent discussing det- 
ails of the roll over of debt pay- 
ments. 

Although the roll over applies 
only to public sector debt, bankers 
asked for greater clarification 
from Mexico of which loans were 
regarded as owed by the public 
and private sectors. 

Mexican government spo- 
kesman Rafael Resendiz told rep- 
orters the agreement to delay debt 
repayment would cover short- 
term and medium-term debt fal- 
ling due within the next 90 days. 

He said the international ban- 
kers, from the United States. Can- 
ada, Japan and Europe, agreed to 
establish an advisory group to 
study the possibility of new loans 
of up to one billion dollars. 

“We got a positive reaction 
about the additional financing,” 
he said. 


Panama’s first oil pipeline to start pumping in September 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: It’s necessary for you to 
employ considerable self-control today if you are to avoid 
arguments. Be on the alert to maintain poise if advene 
conditions suddenly come up. 

ARIES (Mar. 21 to Apr. 19) You have to exercise tact 
with outsiders to gain your aims today. Visit long-time 
friends and enjoy the get-together. 

TAURUS (Apr. 20 to May 20) Don't spend too much 
money for enjoyment today or you could regret it later. 
Strive for increased happiness. 

GEMINI (May 21 to June 21) Instead of causing trou- 
ble at home because you are in a bad mood, try to show 
more affection. Eliminate any tensions. 

MOON CHILDREN (June 22 to July 21) Try to be more 
enterprising and independent instead of relying so much 
on the help of friends. Be wise 

LEO (July 22 to Sept 22) Make plana to aave more 
money for the future Look into a new interest that could 
add to present income Be logical. 

VIRGO (Aug. 22 to Sept 22) Show greater concern for 
your friends and gain more respect. Take the right 
treatments that will improve your health. 

LIBRA (Sept 23 to Oct 22) Concentrating on how to 
live more in accord with your philosophy is wise now. 
Make sure you assist those in need. 

SCORPIO (Oct 23 to Nov. 21) Come to the aid of a 
friend who is having a difficult time now. It is best to 
avoid the social tonight 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22 to Dec. 21) Don't be so bhmt 
with others now and avoid trouble. Sidestep an opponent 
who is looking for an argument 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 to Jan. 20) Study new interests 
carefully and make sure you avoid the pitfalls through 
careful analysis. Be more agreeable. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 21 to Feb. 19) Use your best judg* 
ment instead of trusting your hunches today, which are 
likely to be erroneous. Be more patient. 

PISCES (Feb. 20 to Mar. 20) Being more considerate of 
friends is important now instead of expecting too much 
from them. Don't neglect correspondence. 

IF YOUR CHILD IS BORN TODAY ... he or she will 
have much ability at investigating and solving problems, 
so direct education along troubleshooting lines for best 
results. Give good religious training so that efforts are 
channeled in the right direction- 

“The Stars impel, they do not compeL" What you make 
of your life is largely up to youl 


By Colin McSeveny 

Reuter 

PANAMA CI.TY.rr- The flat oil 
pipeline between Panama's 
Pacific and Atlantic ports wiD start 
pumping next month, giving this 
tiny Central American country 
still greater strategic and com- 
mercial importance. 

Modern supertankers, the 
cheapest method of shipping this 
vital commodity, cannot fit into 
the 70-yar-old canal. 

Thus ships taking oil from the 
huge Alaskan fields to be refuted 
in Houston or New Orleans have 


faced the choice of going round 
South America or relaying their 
cargo to much smaller ships which 
cans queeze through the "water- 
way. 

Most choose the latter system, 
run by Petroterminal de Panama 
S.A.. a Panamanian -American 
concern which did not take tong to 
explore the possibilities of build- 
ing a pipeline across this narrow 
country. 

“We are simply using the mam 
natural resource available to us — 
our strategic position,” Pet- 
ro terminal's General Manager 


THE BETTER HALF. 


By Vinson 


Jose Arosemena told Reuters. 

From his office overlooking the 
canal entrance. .Mr. Arosemena 
pointed to the lumbering queue of ‘ 
cargo ships and tankers to show 
how much time and money was 
wasted by the often lengthy delay 
in entering the waterway. 

“By the end of the year the 
pipeline should be pumping about 
S0Q.000 barrels a day from the 
Alaskan tankers to the newly built 
Atlantic port of Chirqui Grande.” 
he said. 

The canal took more than 10 
years to build, but the 1 30 
kilometres pipeline built by Mor- 
rison Knudsen of the United 
States has almost been completed 
in less than IS months. 

The one metre diameter 
pipeline snakes its way through 
the sparsely populated palins and 
rain forests of Western Panama 
and Mr. Arosemena said the com- 


pany had done as much as possible 
to avoid environmental dis- 
turbance. burying the whole 
pipeline deep underground. 

The S300 million project, which 
is expected to provide about 1.000 
jobs directly or indirectly, was 
financed by 27 foreign banks and 
Petroterminal hopes to repay the 
money in three years. 

"After that we estimate annual 
tax revenue to government of 
about SI 20 million with the com- 
pany profiting by a similar 
amount" he said. 

Mr. Arosemena also said that 
each tonne of oil pumped would 
carry a levy equivalent to that paid 
by the canal to the government 
which, not surprisingly, is con- 
cerned at the prospect of losing 
around 10 per cent of its income. 

A canal spokesman told Reut- 
ers the canal could lose up to S-40 
million a year in passage fees and 


an eight percent increase, though 
recently postponed, is still under 
consideration. 

But m the long run the Panamas, 
nian government cannot realty' 
lose as it will take over the canal 
completely at the turn of the cen- 
tury and will soon be able to buy 
an overwhelming interest in Pet- 
roterminal. 

The government currently owns 
40 per cent of the company, and 
after the pipeline debi is repaid it 
will be able to buy 15 per cent of 
the U.S.-held shares each year. 

"In the end Panama as a whole 
will benefit from our enterprise," 
said Mr. Arosemena, adding that 
many businessmen in this inter- 
national financial centre had shied 
away from the venture because of 
worries that the United States and 
Canada would build a trans- 
Alaska pipeline first. 

“This has yet to come about and 


even if it does we can still com- 
pete,” he said, though without giv- 
ing details. 

. But he did reveal that srith a 
small investment the pipeline 
could be adjusted to flow the 
opposite way, taking oil for exam- 
ple from Venezuela to the Pacific 
coast for shipment to energy- 
hungry Japan. 

Financial and trade analysts 
said the investment in the pipeline 
demonstrated widespread con- 
fidence in the country's prospects 
and its continued strategic impor- 
tance. 

“Panama's general political 
stability in a region of violent 
upheave! plus of course the pre- 
sence of the American military 
bases, seems certain to ensure that 
it will play an important role in the 
West's future defence and com- 
merce network.” one diplomat 
said. 



THE Daily Crossword by Susan MlndeH 


ACROSS 
1 In addition 
5 Porgy 
9 Embers 

14 Gold- 
colored 

15 Gaelic 

16 Garden tool 

17 Neglect 

18 News . 
agency 

for 7D 

9 Sudden rush 
Extricate 
oneself 
23 Acrobat’s 
safeguard 
Clumsy 


Conditional 

release 


Yesterday’s Puzzle Solved: 


rir.inn nnaan ancia 
mana aaaaQ aaaa 

HHQBDHlDBaaGlHCiaB 
□□□□□□□a araanci 

0BBD ITIQLTII 

fin □□ ini nnnr.i ana 
□BUB aggaa naa 

BHQQBOnEIQElHGiaaa 

□an gagas anna 
□QH u nun nsaaeja 
anas naaa 
□□bbd naoaanaii 
uiiinnuuBijiiiijijnrjkjki 
ohqh QHaaa mania 
Haag □anna riaaa 



29 Imfication 

31 River in 
Scotland 

34 In agree- 
ment 

35 Parched 

36 Toe trouble 

37 Acts loco 

40 Not so much 

41 Partofa 
windmill 

42 Laconic 

43 Convened 

44 Withered 

45 Used a 
divining 
rod 

46 Infavorof 

47 Silkworm 

48 Completely 
defeated 


57 Recreation 

58 Verve 

59 Melody 

60 Bum 
slightly 

61 Overcome 

62 Program 
listing 

63 Wrath 

64 Small rugs 

65 Arena 
cheers 

DOWN 

1 Full of 
excitement 

2 Rickey 
ingredient 

3 Long cut 

4 Preminger 

5 Kind of 
sofa 

6 Cunning 

7 Georgia’s , 
land 

8 Mexican 
money 

9 Guarantee- 

10 Courage 

11 Unyielding 

12 Brink 

13 Nostradamus 
was one 

21 Not yet 
rented 

22 Bea Arthur 
role 

25 Buckets 

26 Confused 


27 Place for 
birds 

28 Burden 

29 Old woman 

30 Queue 

31 Ambitious 
ones 

32 Dele 

33 Called It 
a day 

35 Distant 

38 Masticate 

38 Apparent 

39 One who can 
take it 

44 More 
pliable 

45 Bar ser- 
vings 

46 Construct 

47 Lunar-solar 
time 
period 

48 PeHon’s 
load 

49 — the air 
(undecided) 

50 Chinese 
society 

51 Steering 
device 

52 Kazan of 
films 

53 Mexican 
goodie 

54 USSR 
river 

55 Rebel 

56 Swallows 


©1982 Tribune Company Syndicate, Inc. 
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China accuses U.S. of 
distorting joint statements 


PEKING (R) — China has acc- 
used U.S. officials of trying to dis- 
tort the terms of this week's joint 
Sino- American policy statement 
on Taiwan. 

The New China News Agency 
(NCNA) sharply criticised rem- 
arks by Reagan administration 
Aides that Washington's intention 
to limit and gradually reduce the 
U.S. arms flow to Taiwan dep- 
ended on a Chinese commitment 
to seek peaceful reunification with 
the Nationalist-ruled island. 

It took issue in particular with 
Assistant Secretary of State John 
Holdridge, who was reported as 
saying that “any adjustments in 
our arms sales to Taiwan had to be 
premised on a continuation of 
China's peaceful policy (towards 
Taiwan)”. 

NCNA said U.S. arms sales to 
Taiwan and China’s efforts for 
peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
issue were "two separate que- 
stions of an entirely different nat- 
ure.” 

"Any misinterpretation of a 


U.S. stop to arms sales to Taiwan 
as having to be premised by pea- 
ceful resolution of the Taiwan 
issue will be a continued, pre- 
meditated interference in China' $ 
internal affairs.” it added. 

Diplomatic sources in Peking 
said the vague wording of the pol- 
icy statement, issued after 10 
months of negotiation, meant that 
it could mean whatever each side 
wanted it to mean. 

In it, the Chinese government 
makes no pledge not to use force 
against Taiwan but reiterates its 
“fundamental policy of striving 
for peaceful reunification of the 
motherland”. 

For hs part, the United States 
says it does not seek to carry out a 
long-term policy of arms sales to 
Taiwan, that its arms sales to Tai- 
wan will not exceed the level of 
those supplied in any year since 
diplomatic ties with Peking were 
established in 1 979 and that it int- 
ends gradually to reduce its arms 
sale to Taiwan, leading over a per- 
iod of tune to a “final resolution” . 


Turkey warns Cyprus 
not to admit ASALA 


ANKARA (R) — Turkish For- 
eign Minister liter Turkmen Sat- 
urday told the Greek Cypriot gov- 
ernment not to give sanctuary to 
Armenian guerrillas if they quit 
their base in Beirut. 

In an interview in the daily new- 
spaper Mflliyet, Mr. Turkmen said 
that following the evacuation of 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) fighters from the Lebanese- 
capital. it was possible that the 
Armenian Secret Army for the 
Liberation of Armenia (ASALA) 
would also abandon its hea- 
dquarters there. 

ASALA, the most prominent of 
several Armenian guerrilla gro- 
ups. has launched a series of att- 


acks on Turkish targets during the 
past decade. 

The latest and most dramatic 
was an assault on Ankara airport 
by two gunmen two weeks ago in 
which nine people died and more 
than 70 were injured. 

“If an ASALA headquarters is 
permitted to operate on the Greek 
Cypriot side of (Cyprus), this will 
be the gravest error of the Greek 
Cypriot administration,” Mr. 
Turkmen said. 

Armenian Nationalists say 1.5 
million of their people were mas- 
sacred in eastern Turkey during 
World War I. a charge denied by 
successive Turkish governments. 


Chinese arrest 2 officials for 
attempting to leak secrets 


PEKING (R) — Two Chinese 
commercial officials have been 
arrested for attempting to leak 
important state secrets to a Hong 
Kong businessman, the Peking 
Daily reported Saturday. 

It said they faced jail sentences 
of up to seven years under Chinese 
law, which makes little distinction 
between an accomplished and an 
attempted crime. 

The report said Zhang Wunan. 
an official in a government-run 
tool company, passed a batch of 
confidential documents on Chi- 
nese foreign trade to an acc- 
omplice, Wang Jichuan, an official 
in the Shuguang Radio factory in 
Canton. 

Wang planned to hand them to 
an unnamed Hong Kong bus- 
inessman in Canton but was arr- 
ested as he was about to leave Pek- 
ing airport, it said. 

It said the case was cracked by 
police- with the help of “the dep- 


artments concerned” — the only 
way the Chinese Press ever refers 
to its secret services. 

Hie paper said in a front-page 
commentary that, as in war when 
leaking secrets could bring defeat, 
similar action during “socialist 
construction” could cause great 
losses to the state. 

“In the past few years, China 
has implemented an open-door 
policy towards foreign countries, 
but this does not mean that we 
have opened the door to leaking 
state secrets.” it said. 

China has Draconian secrets 
legislation which makes it a pot- 
ential offence to reveal virtually 
anything that has not already been 
printed in the state-run new- 
spapers. 

Sometimes even information 
chalked up on blackboards in rel- 
atively public places is regarded as 
secret. 


GOREN BRIDGE 


BY CHARLES H- GOREN 
@1982 Tribune Company Syndicate. Inc. 

North-South vulnerable. 
West deals. 

NORTH 
♦ A5 
AJ10654 
0 AK2 
4Q5 

WEST EAST 
4Q1076 4 Void 

<7 Void < v > K Q8 7 2 

0873 049654 

♦ K 10 9 7 3 2 4J64 
SOUTH 
4 K J98432 
<793 


0 Q 10 
4 A8 



The bidding: 
West North 

East 

South 

2 NT Dble 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 4 V 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 5 0 

Pass 

5 4 

Dble Puss 

Pass 

Pass 

Opening lead: Three of 0 . 


Dear Charlie: 

At the risk of boring you, 
here's another hand from the 
NatWest Trophy event. It 
shows you what a fine player 
my partner, Paul Cbemia, is. 
The auction undoubtedly 
needs an explanation, since it 
confused us as much as it will 
the reader. West’s two no 
trump opening bid in theory 
shows five clubs and a five- 
card major suit. I was sure 
that the suit had to be 


spades, so I thought 
•partner's spade bids were 
cue-bids— that is, until he bid 
the suit a third time. Who 
can blame West for doubling? 

West led a diamond, and 
when dummy appeared Paul 
still couldn't be sure whether 
West had five hearts or 
whether he had violated his 
system. Had he known, he 
could have won the queen of 
diamonds and run the nine of 
spades. 

As it was, he won the 
queen of diamonds and, to 
the dismay of the large au- 
dience watching on Vu- 
Graph, he continued with a 
low spade to the ace. But the 
spectators had not reckoned 
on my partner’s skill. 

Paul cashed the ace-king of 
diamonds— West's third-best 
opening lead had been 
revealing— and discarded a’ 
heart from his hand. Next 
came the ace of hearts. West 
realized that, if he ruffed, he 
would be end played, so he 
discarded a club. But that 
was merely postponing the 
hour of reckoning. Declarer 
continued with a spade to the 
king and another spade. 
West could score his two 
trump tricks, but then he had 
to lead a club away from his 
king into Paul’s combined 
A-Q tenace. Paul lost only the 
two trump tricks for an ab- 
solute top. 


A Chinese foreign ministry sta- 
tement interpreted this as mea- 
ning that U.S. ahns sales to Tai- 
wan must be completely ter- 
minated over a period of time. 

In Washington, meanwhile. Mr. 
Holdridge said China had lost out 
on its demand that adate be set for 
cut-off of weapons shipments and 
that it would have no veto over 
future sales. 

He added that the adm- 
inistration would even reconsider 
its refusal to sell advanced F-16 
jets to Taipei if China broke its 
“promise” not to use force against 
the Nationalists. 

Within days of the joint sta- 
tement. the U.S. administration 
notified Congress that it intended 
to go ahead with the sale of 60 
F-5e and F-5f fighter planes to 
Taipei, which had been held up 
while the talks continued between 
Washington and Peking. 


The speed with which President 
Reagan acted brought sharp cri- 
ticism from the official Chinese 
News Agency, which said the Chi- 
nese people were “closely wat- 
ching developments”. 

The agency noted that, in pre- 
senting the aircraft deal for con- 
gressional approval, the U.S. def- 
ence department linked the sale to 
the 1979 Taiwan relations act. 
which Peking considers an int- 
erference in its internal affairs. 

The act obliges Washington to 
provide the Nationalists with off- 
ensive arms. Diplomats here felt 
from the stan that the latest 
Sino-U.S. statement served both 
sides' tactical ends but merely pos- 
tponed a solution to the arms sales 
issue. 

“I thought on first reading it 
that nothing had really changed, 
and this bears me out” one said 
Saturday. 


Peru imposes state of 
emergency in Lima 


LIMA (R) — A state of eme- 
rgency has been imposed in the 
Peruvian capital for the first time 
since the restoration of democracy 
two years ago and police are hun- 
ting extremists responsible for a 
night of violence. 

President Fernando Bela unde 
Terry's government announced 
the suspension of constitutional 
guarantees Friday for at least 60 
days after alleged left-wing sab- 
oteurs blacked out the city and 
attacked shops and official bui- 
ldings. 

However, the measure stopped 
short of intervention by the armed 
forces and Prime Minister Manuel 
UUoa said democracy was not in 
danger. 

“The Democratic System is str- 
onger than ever and the gov- 
ernment and the security forces 
have the full backing of the peo- 
ple.” he told reporters. 

Dr. UUoa declined to say who 
was responsible for Thursday 
night's incidents but police spo- 
kesmen said they suspected a 
small Maoist group called Sendero 
Luminoso (Shining Path). 


A state of emergency has been 
in force for more than a month in 
the south eastern mountain region 
of Ayacucho where the group has 
its stronghold. 

On Thursday night, four power 
pylons were blown up on the out- 
skirts of Lima, cutting all ele- 
ctricity to the city of five million 
inhabitants and the nearbv port of 
Callao. 

In what police described as per- 
fectly coordinated attacks, ext- 
remists set two shops on fire and 
hurled sticks of dynamite at the 
city law courts and government 
ministries. 

Three people, including a sus- 
pected extremist, suffered bums. 

The blackout caused chaos to 
traffic, panic in cinemas and res- 
taurants and looting in two mar- 
kets. 

Damage was unofficially est- 
imated at four million dollars. 

More than 100 youths took 
advantage of the confusion to esc- 
ape from a detention centre. . 

Police detained several groups 
of suspects and at least 17 people 
were still being held Friday night. 


World Bank ex-president 
dies in Portugal 


LISBON (R) — George David 
Woods, a former president of the 
World Bank, has died at his home 
near Lisbon at the age of 8] , his 
wife said Saturday. 

Mrs- Woods said her husband, 
who was born in Boston and wor- 
ked his way up from office boy in 
New York to become a leading 
world financial figure, had suf- 
fered from cancer for the past four 
months. 

The Woods have kept a bouse in 
Portugal since 1965, where they 
spent every summer. Mrs. Woods 
said her husband, who was pre- 
sident of the World Bank from 
1 963 to 1968, would be buried in 
the United States but bad req- 
uested “no funeral or memorial 
service-” 

Mr. Woods was one of the chief 
builders of the First Boston Cor- 
poration and rose to become cha- 
irman of the board in 1951. 

During the 1 950s. be undertook 
assignments for the World Bank 
as unpaid consultant and tro- 
ubleshooter. 


In 1956. after Egypt seized the 
Suez Canal he acted on behalf of 
the World Bank as one of the two 
mediators who settled the dispute 
over the amount of compensation 
to be paid by Egypt to the sto- 
ckholders of the Universal Suez 
Canal Company. 

In 1 960 he helped to implement 
the Indus Basin development agr- 
eement between India and Pak- 
istan, concerning the construction 
of storage dams to be financed by 
the World Bank. 

Under Mr. Wood’s presidency, 
the World Bank started to turn its 
attention from “hard” loans for 
infrastructure projects in dev- 
eloping countries, to “soft” loans 
for agriculture and education. 

He was interested in the theatre 
and was a financial backer of sev- 
eral broadway productions. 

For several years he was on the 
board of the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. 

Mr. Woods married Louise 
Taraldson in 1935. The couple 
have no children- 


Indian hijacker is shot when he 
appears at the doorway 


NEW DELHI (R) — India's sec- 
ond plane hijacking in two weeks 
ended within a few hours Friday 
when the young Sikh who seized 
the aircraft was shot dead at the 
northern city of Amritsar. 

The Indian Airlines Boeing 737 
with 69 passengers and crew, 
taken over on a domestic flight 
between Bombay and New Delhi, 
was ordered to fly to Lahore in 
Pakistan but landed across the 
border in Amritsar after being 
refused permission to put down in 
Pakistan. 

The Sikh, armed with a pistol 
and a hand grenade, was shot dead 
by police when he appeared at the 
doorway of the aircraft. The pas- 
sengers and crew were safe. 

The hijacker had earlier listed 
eight demands including the tra- 
nsfer of power in the northern 
state of Punjab from the ruling 
Congress (I) Party of Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi to an opp- 
osition leader. The Punjab is 
home to most of India's 1 1 mil lion 
Sikhs. 

He threatened to kill one pas- 
senger every hour unless his dem- 
ands were met within six hours. 


but was killed before the deadline 
expired. 

This was the third time an Ind- 
ian Airliner had been hijacked by 
a Sikh in less than a year. The last 
time was on Aug. 4 when the hij- 
acker surrendered. 

In September last year a group 
of Skills commandeered a Boeing 
to Lahore to focus attention on 
their demand for an independent 
homeland for Sikhs in Punjab. 

Militant Sikh groups seeking 
greater autonomy for Punjab have 
made their presence felt in the last 
two years, often with acts of vio- 
lence. 

Punjab Chief Minister Darbara 
Singh escaped a grenade attack in 
the state's Jullundur district Fri- 
day, but 30 people, were hurt 

It was not immediately known 
what political affiliations his att- 
ackers had, but the incident high- 
lighted the growing law-and -order 
problem in the state. 

Although worried by the dev- 
elopments in Punjab, the Indian 
government has avoided taking a 
hard line so far against Sikhs, who 
have a martial tradition. 


Spadolini 
forms new 
coalition 

ROME ( R » — A two-week Italian 
government crisis appeared to be 
over Saturday as Prime 

Minisier- Designate Giovanni 
Spadolini said he would form a 
five-party coalition pledged to 
economic restraint and ins- 
titutional reform. 

Friday night Mr. Spadolini. » ho 
belongs to the Republican Party, 
said two weeks of talks had pro- 
duced a clear basis for returning a 
centre-left coalition to power as 
Italy's 42nd post -world war two 
government. 

He is expected to present a draft 
cabinet list to President Sandro 
Pertini early next week and. bar- 
ring disputes over the distribution 
of portfolios, the new cabinet 
could be sworn in as early as next 
Tuesday, political sources said. 

Mr. Spadolini's breakthrough, 
which he announced after a mee- 
ting with the leaders of the five 
parties, still left unresolved the 
problem of bad blood between the 
dominant Christian Democrats 
and Socialists in the coalition, the 
sources said. 


Soyuz T-7 
docks in space 

MOSCOW iR) — Soviet woman 
cosmonaut Svetlana Savitskaya 
began her first full day on board 
the Salyui space station Saturday 
after being greeted with flowers 
from the craft's resident crew and 
a few jokes about her role. 

“We've got an apron ready for 
you. Sveta,” said Salyut flight eng- 
ineer Valentin Lebedev m tel- 
evised film from the Salyut after 
Friday night’s docking. 

“Oh yes? But will you feed us 
first?" Miss Savitskaya replied. 

Miss Savitskaya, 34. Moscow's 
first woman cosmonaut in 19 
years, went aboard the Salyut sta- 
tion ahead of her male flight com- 
panions. Commander Leonid 
Popov and engineer Alexander 
Serebrov, after the docking of 
their Soyuz T-7 craft. 

Lebedev and Lt.-Cbl. Anatoly 
Berezovoy greeted her with kisses 
and a bunch of flowers which they 
said they had grown on the Salyut 
during more than three months in 
orbit. 

The new arrivals, who will 
spend a week in space, were given 
the traditional Russian greeting 
offerings of bread and salt. 

Miss Savitskaya, a top par- 
achutist and aerobatics pilot, has 
been portrayed in the Soviet press 
as a model for Soviet womanhood, 
combining femininity with a pra- 
ctical outlook. 


French troops take 
over posts in Beirut 


BEIRUT (R) — "Tve come io 
take over this building,” said Col. 
Jean-CIaude Coulon, a dapper 
French legionnaire in a black Kepi 
with gold braid. 

“Welcome, welcome, no sooner 
said than done,” said Col. Moh- 
ammad Najib AJ-Zahran of a Pal- 
estine Liberation Army (PLA) 
brigade. 

The building in question was a 
yellow eight-storey block ove- 
rlooking Beirut port, where 350 
French soldiers arrived this mor- 
ning as the vanguard of a multi- 
national force supervising the eva- 
cuation of some 1 5.000 Pal- 
estinian and Syrian fighters. 

Known as the Fattai building, it 
once housed the offices of shi- 
pping. insurance and customs cle- 
arance firms. It is now gutted by 
years of war and shells have bla- 
sted away whole walls. As the 
PLA's forward position against its 
Falangist and Israeli enemies, the 
block is well defended with san- 
dbags and well stocked with food 


and ammunition. 

Half an hour later the ceremony 
began. Sixteen unshaven PLA 
men in steel helmets paraded out- 
side a bunker to the side of the 
building and started to run on the 
spot, chanting a military refrain. 

The French paratroopers in 
green berets performed a similar 
ritual, presenting arms and sho- 
uting the name of their regiment. 

In the dust behind the PLA 
men. Col. Yves Lebequc of the 
French army sat sipping Turkish 
coffee and chatting to Col. Zah- 
ran. 

The documents signed and exc- 
hanged, the PLA men trotted up 
the road to new positions in the 
old commercial heart of the city, 
since the civil war of 1975-6 a 
ghostland inhabited only by sni- 
pers. 

The French moved in. closely 
followed by Lebanese army sol- 
diers who planted their flag in the 
roof of the bunker. 


State Department 
releases PLO 
withdrawal schedule 


WASH INGTON ( R) — Following is the schedule released by the 
State Department for the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) withdrawal from west Beirut: 

Aug: 21 : Arrival and deployment in Beirut port area of about 
350 French troops. Lebanese army takes up positions. First group 
of PLO commandos assembles for departure by sea and those 
destined for Jordan and Iraq move to waiting vessels. 

Aug. 22 : Jordan and Iraq groups will have departed and Tunisia 
group moves to port. 

Aug: 23: Tunisia group depans and South Yemen group boards 
vessel for departure Aug. 23 or 24. 

Aug. 24-25: North Yemen group departs. 

Aug: 25: Initial groups of Syria-bound personnel depan ove- 
rland on Beirut- Damascus highway. 

Aug. 26-28: Remaining multinational forces arrive and deploy. 
The United States and France are sending a total of 800 troops 
each and Italy is sending 400. 

Aug. 26-27-28: PLO groups continue to move by land or sea to 
Syria. 

Aug. 29-30-31: Redeployment out of Beirut of the Syrian 
troops. 

Sept. 1 -4: Completion of depanure of all PLO and Palestine 
Liberation Army personnel bound for Syria. 

Sept. 2-3: Movement by sea of all PLO personnel destined for 
Sudan and Algeria. 

Sept. 4-21 : Multinational force assists Lebanese army “in arr- 
angements. as may be agreed between the governments con- 
cerned. to ensure good and lastingsecurity throughout the area of 
operation.” 

Sept. 21-26: Departure of multinational force. 


PLO forces lower their 
guns but do not surrender 


By Gavin BeB 

Reuter 

BEIRUT — Maher and his bro- 
ther Ali were among front-line 
Palestinian commandos who fou- 
ght off repeated Israeli attempts to 
storm their neighbourhood in the 
battle for Beirut 

They are passionately devoted 
to a Palestinian homeland they 
have never seen and are prepared 
to go on fighting and, if necessary, 
to die for their cause. 

But when commando forces 
evacuate Beirut under the guns of 
the besieging Israeli army they will 
stay behind, along with hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of young 
men like them. 

For the teenage brothers are 
second-generation refugees, born 
in Lebanon of parents who fled 
Palestine during the first Arab- 
Israeli war in 1948. 

Unlike many Palestinians dri- 
ven from their homes by sub- 
sequent wars, they have doc- 
uments issued by the Lebanese 
authorities giving them the right to 
remain here. 

When the commando wit- 
hdrawal begins, Maher and Ali 
will put away their Soviet assault 
rifles and go back to school — until 
the guns are needed again. 

Their home was destroyed and 
five of their relatives were killed in 
Israeli air raids but at 16 Ali is full 
of the excitement of his first battle 
and the intense national pride that 
flourishes in the slums of the 
Bourj Al- Brajneh refugee camp 
south of Beirut. 

“ It is wrong to say we have been 
defeated or weakened, because 
our belief in our revolution is very 
strong,” be says. His brother, 
three years older, adds quietly: 
“We are always ready to fight.” 

Their commander points to two 
young Palestinians returning from 
a patrol near the Israeli front line. 
One is carrying an anti-tank roc- 
ket launcher, the other an Ame- 
rican M-16 rifle fitted with a tel- 


escopic sight. 

“You see them,” he said. “C- 
ome back in a few months and you 
will see them in a classroom. But 
their weapons will be at home.” 

Lebanese volunteers 

Also remaining after the eva- 
cuation will be Lebanese vol- 
unteers who, drawn by the ideal of 
Arab unity in the face of a com- 
mon enemy, have been fighting 
alongside the Palestinians. 

Khalil is a Lebanese university 
student who joined the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) as 
a teenager and fought against the 
Christian militia in the 1975-76 
Lebanon civil was and against Isr- 
aeli invasion forces in southern 
Lebanon in 1978. 

Today he is one of six com- 
mandos manning a position con- 
cealed in a lemon grove about 1 50 
metres from the Israeli lines in the 
rubble of a Beirut suburb. 

“I joined the PLO to fight for 
Palestine as Arab land, for Jer- 
usalem as the holy place of all 
Muslims,” he said. “But with the 
Israelis in Lebanon now I fight 
twice — for Palestine and for my 
own country.” 

“For the future l will keep my 
gun and stay at home. But always I 
will be ready to come out and fight 
the Israelis until the end.” 

Foreign volunteers 

Under the lemon trees there are 
at least two more non-Palestinian 
volunteers who intend to remain 
in Lebanon. One is a mechanic 
from Tunisia, the other is Hassan, 
a movie cameraman from the 
south Iranian province of Khu- 
zestan who filmed the first savage 
days of the Iran-Iraq war. 

PLO officials estimate that 
aboui 2,000 volunteers arrived in 
Lebanon from overseas in tbe 
weeks Israel launched its invasion 
on June 6. 

They are vague about who will 


leave Beirut under the terras of 
the peace plan, but hint that some 
of these volunteers will be among 
them. Others are expected to inc- 
lude regular soldiers from units of 
the Palestine Liberation Array 
(PLA) who were drafted in from 
bases in Syria and Egypt. 

One of those who will be leaving 
is Zaid. a lieutenant in Fatah, the 
biggest of the commando groups. 
The eldest son of a former from 
Galilee who died in the ruins of a 
refugee camp during the Lebanese 
civil war, he also lost a brother in 
that conflict. He now faces the 
prospect of a prolonged sep- 
earation from his wife and three 
children. 

But he remains firmly com- 
mitted to the PLO and angrily rej- 
ects any suggestion that it has suf- 
fered a severe setback. 

“We don’t consider this a def- 
eat. No Arab army has stopped 
the Israelis for more than a few 
hours. Our commandos have hal- 
ted them, with all their American 
planes and tanks, al the gates of 
Beirut for more than two months, 
we are leaving now to spare inn- 
ocent lives. But our struggle goes 
on.” 

Despite the optimism of the fig- 
hters, there is no doubt that the 
Israeli offensive has dealt a major 
below to the PLO as a strong, org- 
anised military force in Lebanon. 

But at the same time isclear that 
armed Palestinian resistance in 
Beirut, far from being crushed, is 
preparing to go underground and 
to await the day it can emerge to 
challenge Israel again. 

One young PLO official who 
declined to be identified - he 
hopes to remain in Lebanon — 
said: “I joined the movement in 
1968. I was just a kid then. We 
used to smuggle in guns from 
Syria. In those days there were, 
only a few hundred of us. Now we 
are thousands in the camps. Some 
may leave in the evacuation, but 
most will stay.” 



Astronaut recovers 
from mountain 
climbing accident 

ANKARA (R) - U.S. astranam 
James Irwin, 1 who flew to the 
moon on the ApoUo 15 space shot 
in 1 971 , was recovering in hospital 
Saturday from extensive braising 
after falling on Mount Ararat, the 
Turkish Anatolian News Agency 
said. It said Mr. Irwin, 52, was 
admitted to a military hospital in 
Agri. eastern Turkey .Friday night 
after a foil some 3.800 metres up 
the 5.1 65 -metre peak. Doctors at 
the hospital said he had extensive 
bruising and swelling and a sore 
back but no broken bones, the 
agency said. American officials in 
Ankara said they were still trying 
to get a telephone call through to 
the remote town and had no det- 
ails of the accident. Mr. Irwin, who 
was the Lunar Module pilot on 
Apollo 1 5, set out to scale the ice- 
topped mountain about two weeks 
ago in a group including eight 
other Americans, 


Habib nominated for 
Nobel Peace Prize 

WASHINGTON (R> — Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Charles Percy Friday 
nominated U.S. envoy Philip 
Habib for the Nobel Peace Prize 
for his efforts in arranging the wit- 
hdrawal of Palestinian forces from 
west Beirut. “Seldom in the annals 
of history has one man dem- 
onstrated as much ingenuity, per- 
sistence and perseverance m res- 
olving an intractable problem as 
ambassador Habib.” Senator 
Percy said in a letter to the Nobel 
Institute. “Confronted with a sit- 
uation involving many nations and 
many factions, he managed with 
immense skill to meet the needsof 
each nation and faction so that 
they could come to an agreement 
and end the fighting.” Earlier Fri- 
day President Reagan sent a tel- 
egram of congratulations to Mr. 
Habib. 


Mass murderer 
killed in Miami 


MIAMI (R) — A killer shot eight 
people dead at a motor cycle gar- 
age Friday in Miami's worst mass 
murder. He died minutes after the 
shooting when pursuers in a car 
rammed his bicycle as he calmly 
pedalled away from the scene. Pol- 
ice said 51 -year-old Carl Brown 
went to the garage armed with a 
shotgun to complain about the 
quality of a repair job. Brown, 
thought to have been a Russian 
immigrant, was said to have told 
one garageman: “They have bet- 
ter men in Russia.” Witnesses 
reported that after the shooting. 
Brown got on his bike and rode off 
“as though he were out for a Sun- 
day ride.” 


Ugandan prisoner . 
gets $2,300 as 
damages ! 

KAMPALA (R) — A man imp- ; 
risoned during tbe administration , 
of Ugandan Dictator IdiAmm has ; 

been awarded 230,000 shillings , 
(S2.300) by the high court as j 
damages for unlawful detention, : 
the magazine Equator said Sat- ’ 
urday. High court Judge S.T. | 
Manyindo ordered the gov- ( 
eminent to pay the sum to a textile i 
board employee, Samuel Kaggua ■ 
Dyekwaso. who was arrested in - 1 
1977 and freed when Amin W1 \ 
from power in J 978, the magazine 
said. The case is regarded here as a ■ 
precedent as the former, go*- j 
eminent . detained thousands of j 
people. 


Kuala Lumpur ! 

amends social rules : 

KUALA LUMPUR (R) — Kuala. j 
Lumpur's authorities have issued?! 
an order saying that. Muslim girls , 
must no longer work in the city’aj 
licensed massage parlours. The i 
ban followed criticism by MosjtflM 
(organisations. Kuala Lumpur b** j 
! only 1 5 licensed massage parlour*- ; 
but there are hundreds of uno-j 
fficial- establishments in private; 
homes, small shops add bp? 
r dressing salons. Local authorities 
also said they were rcvicwing tbej 
question' of massage focflirifiS ' " 
residents m Kuala Lumpur’s ' 
els. - ! 
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